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CENTRALIZATION. 


“ Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollection—let me indulge in refreshing remembrance 
of the past—let me remind you that in early times nostates cherished greater harmony, 
both of principle and fe eling, than Massachusetts and South Carolina. Would to God 
that harmony might again return! Shoulder to shoulder they went through the revolu- 
tion—hand in hand they stood around the administration of Washington, and felt bis 
own great arm lean on them for support. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation and dis- 
tran are the growth, unnatural to such soils, of false principles since sown. They are 
wee = the seeds of which that same great arm never scattered.”— Webster's Speeches, 
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Tr has been the high mission of Mr. Calhoun, through a public life of 
nearly forty years duration, to oppose with his great intellect, extraordin- 
ary reasoning powers, and far-seeing political sagacity, every attempt at 
centralization by which the powers of the federal constitution could be 
enlarged, the integrity of state sovereignty infringed, or the rights of 
minorities be ultimately destroyed. In the performance of this patriotic 
duty, no man has been more rancorously assailed, or studiously misrepre- 
sented. It has been the fashion at times, by those incapable of co mpre- 
hending the full scope of his eminently national views, to accuse him of 
sectionality, of a desire to sustain only the interests of a section, or to 
promote merely the welfare of a locality regardless of national progress. 
It is always the fate of those whose intellectual eminence gives them a 
clearer view of the future, than that which the less elevated crowd around 
them can command, to incur the reproaches of those whose wishes are 
thwarted by announced truths that they cannot comprehend. Such 
men live in after ages, when time and progress have reached the events 
which their forecast early discerned. Mr. Calhoun commenced his career 
in [812, in common with a number of new men, freed from those res- 
traints of party and hereditary association, whic h the events preceding 
the year of 1812 had dissolved. At the first session of the Twelfth 
Congress Mr. Calhoun entered upon his Congressional duties as a mem- 
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ber of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and his first speech in defence 
of the war measures projected by the committee presented in maturity 
those extraordinary powers which have continued to distinguish his late 
efforts ‘There are the same short and clipped sentences, the same dis- 
regard of oratorical trappings, the same simplicity and almost boldness of 
diction ; but there are also displayed, in maturity almost startling, those 
remarkable powers of reasoning which have made his speeches the most 
admirable political arguments of the age. Fixing his sight steadily on 
the mark, he travels up to it with a rapidity and a directness which it re- 
quires the utmost attention to follow. Very often parenthetical to the 
unthinking hearer, sometimes obscure, the most parenthetical or obscure 
of his arguments fail not to vindicate their strength when they receive 
what they demand—the full attention of the student. There is a clear- 
ness of perception of the true principles of political economy, then looked 
upon very much as a black letter science, that gives an earnest of that re- 
markable force of analysis which has sirce been exhibited by him. 

It is undoubtedly the case that the views of Mr. Calhoun in relation to 
a tariff have undergone a change since that period; and it is to be re- 
marked, that precisely those who accuse him of instability, charge him 
with sectionality, when in truth the apparent instability is the highest 
evidence of his eminent nationality. Up tothe Declaration of Independ- 
ence, there were comparatively no manufactories in the United States. 
From that moment they began to grow, and during the embargo and war, 
they received a fictitious position. By the embargo—on the propriety of 
which, Mr. Calhoun differed from his political friends—the manufacturing 
interests completely sheltered from foreign competition, had been fostered 
to extraordinary luxuriance; that is to say, they obtained very high — 
for very poor articles. There was not asingle manufacturing interest, 
consequence, which was not allowed to exist in undisturbed aaptiedy. 
The vineyard was so walled in by the mighty arm of government, as to 
exclude the feeblest breath of trans-Atlantic rivalry. 

On the return of peace, the southern planting interest would have great- 
ly profited by the immediate opening of the trade. But Mr. Calhoun 
reflected, as a national statesman, that the manufactures had sprung up 
on the an bed growth of close ‘monopoly occasioned by war; that it 
was not their fault that they were so situated, and concluded, therefore, 
that they should not be punished for unavoidable circumstances ; there 
was also a debt of $150,000,000 to be paid; and Mr. Calhoun consented, 
on behalf of the South, that for these great national purposes, the South 
should submit to a high tariff, as well to discharge that debt, as to up- 
hold those Eastern manufactories, whose factitious position was an incen- 
dent of war. For these eminently national objects, he thought it right, 
that not only the South, but all the consumers, should submit for a while 
longer to war-taxes. Inthe succeeding twenty years, a complete change took 
place in the stateof affairs. Inall that period the manufacturers at first given 
a support from generous motives, constan‘ly increased their demands. ~The 
operation of the bank, the high taxes and protective policy, had caused the 
public danger to run in disunion to centralization. In (814, outward 
peenee and inward weakness produced, in the minds of a great mass of 
people, a tendency to a policy by which the arm of the General Government 
could be strengthened. _ In 1833, the treasury was free from debt, the au- 
thority of the F ‘ederal Government wassupreme, and the general tendency of 
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power no longer centrifugal, became centripetal. In 1814, the danger 
was disunion, in 1833, consolidation. At the one period, it was 
necessary to raise ten millions beyond the current wants of the govern- 
ment for the purpose of sinking the national debt; at the other, the 
income was so exuberant as to allow a margin for the annual distribution 
of ten millions among the States. In such a position of affairs the 
manufacturers, who had rec eived an average tariff of 16 per cent. in 1816, 
procured one of 46 per cent. in 182s, and were still unsatisfied in their 
demands—a scheme of internal improvements was on foot, (of so gigantic 
a nature,) that the bills then before Congress asked $200,000, 000. The 
disbursement of such a sum by the Federal Government would strengthen 
the demands for more, and weaken the capacity to resist. ‘The whole 
government was on the point of merging into a great — despotism, 
fatal to the interest of all producers. It was while Mr. Calhoun occupied 
the offices of Secretary of War and of Vice-President, that the great 
change of which we haye spoken had gradually been taking place ; and 
when once more he took his seat in the national le gislature, the question 
was brought up for determination whether the tendency to consolidation, 
which the Tariff and Distribution Bill had evinced, should be fully de- 
veloped, or whether the old constitutional balance should be restored. 

On sucha question Mr. Calhoun could only be found among the fore- 
most in restricting federal encroachment as he formerly had been to sup- 
port its weakness. 

No one who knew his purity of character or purpose, who recollected 
that twenty years had passed since he entered into the political arena, and 
that, in that long period, there had not been a speck on his fair and 
honorable fame; no one who had stood by him in the calamities of the 
war of 1812, or the perils of the re-actiof of 1816, could then believe 
that he harbored in his heart for an instant a reservation to the oath he 
had taken, There were many who may have looked upon him as an am- 
bitious and dangerous man, but we question whether there were an y who 
knew his character and knew his history, who doubted, no matter how 
mistaken they might have considered his notions of the unconstitutional- 
ity of the tariff of 1828, the full since rity of his attachment to the limit- 
ed constitution under w hich the Union exists. 

The greatest excitement then prevailed, and Mr. Calhoun, in order to 
bring up the true merits of the controversy between South. Carolina and 
the Federal Government, had offered a series of ress erg , built on the 
foundation of the colebonted Kentucky Resolutions 1708, affirming 
the people of the several States to be united oe means of a constitutional 
compact, and ‘the union of which the s: aid compact is the bond, is a 
union between the States ratifying the same.” The Force Bill had just 
been reported, and it was the effort of the State-Rights Senators to ob- 
tain the temporary postponement of the bill till the resolutions could have 
been discussed and decided. Such, however, was not the plan of the 
committee by whom the Force Bill had been reported ; and in accordance 
with their wish, the Senate laid the resolutions on the table, and voted to 
proceed with the bill. After along and most able discussion, during 
the progress of which almost every Se nator expressed his views, with the 
exception of Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun, to whom, almost involunta- 
rily, the eyes of all were directed as in reality the champions of the two 
hostile systems, Mr. Calhoun entered at large into the reasons which in- 
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duced him to oppose the bill as unjust and unconstitutional in its bearings. 
He was followed by Mr. Webster, in a speech most elaborate in its con- 
struction, and powerful in its influence—predicated, however, not on the 
bill before the Senate, but on the resolutions introduced by Mr. Calhoun, 
on the State-Rights controversy. Under such circumstances, the privi- 
lege belonged to Mr. Calhoun, as the author of the resolutions which had 
then been brough 


ton the carpet, of vindicating the princip! >on which 
they were founded id he triumphantly maintained the doctrine which 
has since been adopted, even at the extreme north, that the Constitution ts 


: compact between sovereign states. We derived one great benetit from 
the State-Rights controversy, and that is the revival of the great funda- 
men re on which our Constitution rests; and we cannot refrain 
from feeling satishied that the South, these truths being vindicated, should 


_ > h, : ’ lie : } » it } 
subsequentiy have waived the constitutionality of the tariff, and have ap- 


pealed to the good sense and J rstice of the Union for its re pe I. To the 
resistance which Mr. Calhoun offered at the time tothe growing oppres- 
sion of class Sehieide: is the nation indebted for its present high state 


of prosperity. a We pbster at that epoch had also histriumphs. Hts 


second speech on Mr. Foot’s resolutions was pronounced by Chancellor 
Kent, as one of those great triumpl s which pertain to peace, as there are 
others which pertain to war. It was in that speech, that the hope was ex- 


’ 


pressed as contained in the clause we have quoted at the head of this ar- 


ticle. Twenty years have again elapsed, and that hope, we trust from 
recent events, is about to be fulfilled. Again has the incre sg strength 
of the federal government threatened to merge into a military.as before 
int»a moneyed depotism, and again has Mr. Calhoun vindic te ! the purity 
of our system by defending the rights of the minority, and this time we 


find Massachusetts and South Carolina drawing together, ‘shoulder to 


shoulder.’ Mr. Webster now comes forth in the vigor of his great intel- 


lect, and sustains the rights of the South guarantied to them by that 
compect, the principles of which Mr. Calhoun so ably elucidated in [833. 
Mr. Webster now admits the compact, and boldly and unanswerably ad- 
vocates the fulfillment of its terms to the letter 


To those who look back upon the disastrous state of affairs that perva- 


: 
ded these thirteen disunited and disorganized states, when they came out 
of the war of Independence, the rivalries, jealousies, disputes, religious 


ntipathies, sectional prejudices, and threatened wars, rife in al 


and reflect that those states like the tribes of savages were upon the point 
of devastating each other by interna! strife until they again should have 
become the prey of their watchful foreign enemies, it appears almost mi- 
racuious, that from such dise rdant elements should have stood forth th it 
immortal body of men, whose wisdom and sagacity, divesting them of dog- 
mas and fanatical prejudices, were to construct an enduring bond of 
union, founded on respect fi ri e ene ts and opinions of all its members— 
1 bond which shou Id acc sommod: all tere sts, compromise ill d ffi rences, 
settle all disputes, and allay all , Cc a asperities, permitting the citizens of 
ll the states to blend in perfect harmony while pressing forward in that 
‘“pursuitof happiness,” which has raised the common country to the fore 
most position among the nations of the earth. When we consider that our 
present unpar ed prosperity, the admiration of the world, the refuge 
of the oppre a na the only hope of progress, has been created, as it 
were, outof the elements of dissolution by the spirit of our Constitution, 
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and that yee cause of real sumpreint, but on a mere abstract ques- 
tion which, by all the best men of the day, is pronounced a most ridicu- 
lous absurdity, there are those who seek to destroy that Constitu- 
tion, and re-dissolve the most stupendous fabric of human greatness and 
felicity into its original elements of discord and decay, we recognize 
only the agency of foreign despots, seeking by moral agency to destroy 
those institutions that are beyond the reach of their arms. At sucha junc- 
ture, it is with pride and pleasure, t it the American must regard the 
great statesmen, as they rally round the assailed Constitntion, bursting 


.) ' 


the trammels of party, casting aside the prejudices of localities, disre- 
garding the influence of demagogues, and despising the fanatical cant 
of foreign emissaries and fraudulent delegates. Senators B ‘Il, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Webster, Turney, Downs, and all noble American hearts, gave the 
tribute of patriotism and intellect to the cause of our commen country, 
and we cannot but hope with final success, notwithstanding the howl set 
up by those wolves that hoped to fatten upon the dead carcass of th 
Constitution. While our admiration is won by the signal abilities and 
pure patriotism displayed by our senators, and which always bursts 
through the colorings of party when the principles of our institution 
are endangered, we cannot lose sight of the fact, that every new di vel- 
opment of conviction, every movement towards settlement, by which the 
circle of difficulties is narrowed | 


) - : ‘ 
, the origin 


position of General ( 
adopted, wah singular decision and profound sagacity 


’ 


ap] proac he d 
The most interesting and important movements have been, however, now 


isin Is: 32. on the part of Messrs Calhoun and Wel bster, not as the nh m 
seeking to establish different constitutional principles, but in smoothing 
the differences between North and South The da inger is again the con- 
centration of federal power through the crushing of a minority interest, 


and this time South Carolina and Massachusetts are ‘* shoulder to shoul- 
der,’ as of yore. Mr. Webster, in common with otber leading men of 


the North, is become convinced of the great strength acquired by the 
South through the development of her great staple; she is no longer to 
- trifled with, or her sinha s disregarded, since in her hands she holds 
not only the commercial welfare, but alinost the civilization of modern 
Europe, and these facts disseminating from the great minds which recog- 
nize them, will soon spread among the intelligent of all sections. 


The speech of the Hon. John C. Calhoun, read in the Senate of 


United States, March 4, 1859, is one of the most profound state papers 
that perhaps ever oma ited from that eminent body, and as such deserves 
the most serious consideration of every American. It contains not only a 


just and clear waealiiais of the dangers which surround the South as re- 

. . . . }- 
g irds the permanency of its institutions, but it indicates in so clear, di- 
rect, end comprehensive a manner, the rapid transition of our whole sys- 


tem from republicanism to monarchy, under the disgut philanthropy, 
as to awaken the fears of every friend of human rights throughout the 
world. Without stating anything new in regard to the South or its views 
in relation to the questions at issue, Mr. Calhoun shows incontrovertibly 
that the whole cause of republicanism as opposed to absolutism ts involved 
in the maintenance of faith towards the South. The conviction of this 
fact fall he readet t! s forcibly that it 1 s him as the 
| ta ] lt o { cl Ss ling ofthe d I { in as tne 
distinct allegation tuished Senator | point of view it 
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sectionalism which it has been the aim of Van Buren partisans and fe- 
deralists to attach to his name. Ina republican country, above all others, 
a minority has rights which must be respected in legislation. If that is 
not the case, that minority will be more miserably oppressed than could 
by any possibility be the case under the government of any single despot. 
Mr. Calhoun shows, with singular clearness, that at the organization of 
the government, the South, with its institutions, was equal in political pow- 
er and influence to the North, and that in the progress of sixty years 
through three leading errors of legislation the natural tendency of the 


North to increase in population faster than the South, and to accumulate 5 


v 


wealth at the expense of the South, have been greatly promoted, and con- 


sequently, notwithstanding the earnest endeavors of the southern states- 

men to maintain the balance of power, the South has fallen into a hopeless ' 
minority. This result, gradually reached, has been accompanied by a pro- 

gressive spirit of aggression on the part of northern politicians ; it cannot 

be said northern “ people” because they have taken no part in the matter, 

ind are as a whole perfectly indifferent to the subject of dispute as com- 

pared withthe Union. As power has more palpably settled at the North, 

the assaults upon the compromises of the constitution have on the part of 
demagogues become more bold and audacious, until even that sacred in- 
strument has become the object of direct attack. ‘The Senator Seward, 

ifter taking his oath of allegiance to support and sustain the Constitution, 

stands up in his place, and acknowledges a “ mental reservation,” that 
whenever his notions of divine intentions, in relation to earthly matters, $ 
conflict with the Constitution, he shall disregard the latter notwithstand- 

ing his oath. 


In the Senate, March 20, Mr. Cass said he understood the Senator from » 
New-York to sav. that he believed that where the Constitution contra- 


vened the laws of God, he was under no obligation to support the Con- 
st ition 

Mr. Sewarn—*I stand by every word that I have said. They are re- 
corded, and I have no word to add or to take away, and shall not under- 
take to retract them here or elsewhere. My conscience is in my own 
keeping ; the consciences of other men are their own.” 


Chus the Constitution, althouch a written instrument, by such con- 
) 


, . . J ‘ say 
struction exists only int conscience of such men as wii! swear to sup- 
sae 1 _ : . . } } 
port it, and p like Joe Smith, divine instructions when they think 
— ate T a at I a le a ae ie Ee oe 
er to Violate It. ese Chamelion-iike consciences are assimliating 
lis | 
, »~ r p 1] ent i } yr 
Thus in (835, Mr. Van ren assented to a bill authorizing the sup- 
nress ‘ ' | mat circulated by abolitionists, and denied the 
¢ ‘ ; : . — , -1) 
Congress to sh slavery in the District of Columbia. In IS85! 
‘ Y r } + ] 
Ss OFrg New-\ rk Evening Post. avows as follows 
s Wr 
Ww re t se in this generation, though the stitut be 
eo ‘ i \\ j 
‘4 + . 
e t Cons f the | 1 States not pro 
) ] Pn ¢ slay y hbetweet the fi e s ve 
~ ~ ’ ‘ i s 
f i 
t ‘ ’ \fT 
ins € riumsest is they serve.” 
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Such has been the progress of Northern aggression. The idea ex- 
pressed here is precisely similar to that of Gen. Taylor on a recent occa- 
sion, viz., that he well keep the Union together by force. ‘The Van Buren 
organ congratulates itself that the government is ‘ strong enough’’ to 
enforce an injustice upon a minority. If this is so; if the threat of a 
military chief, and the designs of Mr. Van Buren, when a Federalist, viz., 
to create a ‘strong government,” are now fulfilled, according to the 
avowal of his organ, how far off are we from absolute military govern- 
ment? On the basis of that avowed strength of government we are al- 
ready threatened with an alteration of the Constitution, by removing from 
: Spee essence of its existence. Fourteen sovereign States and 8,000,000 

f people are told by those who acknowledge no Constitution but their 
own conscience, real or im: iginary, that the Constitution under which 
they are parties to the Union is to be altered, in order to deprive them 
of the only condition on which they came into the compact, and that the 
government is ‘* strong enough’ to do this without their consent. Now 
we would ask any Northern man, who retains his senses, whether that is 
the language of Washington or of Haynau? If, now, the strength of the 
government is sufficient to rule, irrespective of the C onstitution, or what 
is the same thing, to sustain any alteration that may be made in it, through 
uew convictions of plastic consciences, against the resistance of any par- 
ties aggrieved by that alteration, are we living under a Constitution or 
under a despotism ? That the South will ever regain the relative strength 
which it once possessed, is not probable. In the face, therefore, of this 
fact, that they are of the minority, the despotism of the majority is 
from a spirit of revenge, to attack, Tt is obvious ly necessary that the line 
iF . down by the Constitution as guarding their rights, should not be over- 

tepped by legislative majorities; and it becomes matter of alarm not 
oaks to the North, but to every member of every religious sect in all parts 
of the Union, when a New-York Senator declares that he ac knwnteil ges 
the authority of the Constitution only when it coincides with his con- 
science. If his conscience is troubled with slavery to-day, it may be 
chafed by catholicism to-morrow, and methodism on the next day. 
No clause of the Constitution can stand on such conditions. Already the 
socialist organ, the disunion coddjutor of Mr. Seward, has declared that 
not only the clause of the Constitution in relation to fugitives, but any 
law of Congress based upon it, will be defied and set at nought, because 
it is repugnant to what they call consience. 

It may be urged, that the avowals and threats of Mr. Van Buren and his 
treasonable adherents, are altogether too insignificant for serious reply ; but 
we deem it a matter of importance, when any party, however small, has 
the hardihood to come forward and advocate a government of force in this 
country, and at this age of the world. One organ, Mr. Seward, avows 
that the Constitution is his conscience; the Van Buren organ, that any 
change in that instrument, or other burdens under the circumstances, will 
be enforced. This claim of a small party has grown out of the first in- 
frincement of the Constitution, and its general results are thus cle irly 
stated by Mr. Calhoun: 


Chat this government claims. and practically maintains the right to decide in 
the last resort, as to the extent of its powers, will scarcely be denied by any 


7.8. ol a Ce Ee f + nts ] ee mr 
be conversant with the poi ical history Oi the CO intry, IS € qu ily certaino. ihnat 
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it also claims the right to resort to force, to maintain whatever power she claims 
against all opposition. Indeed, it is apparent from what we daily hear, that this 
has become the prevailing and fixed opinion of a great majority of the commo- 
nity. Now, I ask, what limitation can possibly be placed upon the powers of a 
government, claiming and exercising such rights? And, if none can be, how can 
the separate government of the States maintain and protect the powers reserve 
to them by the Constitution, or the people of the several States maintain those 
which are reserved to them, and among them, their sovereign powers, by whic} 
they ordained and established, not only their separate State constitutions anc 
governments, but also the Constitution and Government of the Ur 


But if they have no constitutional means of maintaining teem a the right 
claimed by this government, it necessarily follows, that they hold them at its 
pleasure and discretion, and that all the powers of the system are, in reality, 
concentrated in it. It also follows, that the character of the government hus 
been changed in consequence, from a federal republic, as it originally came tram 
the hands of its framers, and that it has been changed into a great national con- 


solidated democracy. It has, indeed, at present, all the characteristics of the 
eae, and not one of the former, although it still retains its outward for 

** The result of the whole of these causes combined, is that the North has ac- 
quired a decided ascendancy over every department of this government. and, 


! ae 


through it, a control over all the powers of the system. A single section. 


governed by the will of the numerical majority, has now, in fact, the control of 


the government, and the entire powers of the system. What was once a con- 
stitutional federal re public, is now cunverted, in reality, into one as absolute as 
that of the Autocrat of Russia, and as de spotic in its tendence y as any absolute 
government that ever existed.” 


Under pretext of a crusade against slavery, this course of policy is 


urged upon Congress in reg: ird to the South; but when this new claim of 


power shall have become consolidated by a successful subjugation of the 
South, when their rights are no longer respected, but the behests of the 
North are carried out at the point of the bayonet among States that were 
once equals in sovereignty to the Nort! ern mi jority, is it expected : at 
these latier will maintain their respective state’s rights, and amicably adjust 
the proceeds of their common plunder? None but madmen can expect it. 
The wes ght of power will soon pass westward, and the Atlantic States, 
with their limited numbers and accumulated wealth, a as speedily fall 
a prey to that power—the consolidation of which, as against Southern 
interests, they do not resist. , 

The venerable Jackson, in his farewell address, when warning against 
the dangers of dissolution, through sectional ambition, remarks: 

‘© The first line of separation would not last for a single generation: new frag 
ments would be torn off: new leaders would spring up; and this great and glori- 
ous Republic would soon be broken into a multitude of petty States, without 
commerce, without credit—jealous of one another—armed for mutual agegres- 
sions—loaded with taxes to pay armies and leaders—seeking aid against 


each other from foreign powers—insulted and tri mp ed upon by the nations of 


Europe, until, harrassed with conflicts, and humbled and debased in spirit, they 
would be ready to submit to the absolute dominion of any military adventurer, and 


rrender their liberty for the sake of repose.” 


r > ° , . . . . 
lhis was written by the great patriot, in the spirit of prophecy, and 
applies with peculiar force to the Northern and Western States, becanse 


they, left to themselves, have no common bond « f unity. They have com- 
mon prodzctions and common means of industry—they are rivals in the 


wr 
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same markets, aud competitors in the same pursuits. The South is united, 
by a common institution, for the products of which all nations have be- 
come eager and obsequious competitors. ‘The preservation of this insti- 
tution, and through it the existence of the commerce and manufactures 
of England and ‘Western Europe, depends upon the unity of the cotton 
States; more particutarly that, in all probability, disenthralled Cuba will 
proffer them her hand within a twelvemonth. Once separated from them, 
the Northern and Western States have no bond of union except aggres- 
sion upon the South; and excluded from the South, their present means 
of prosperity must cease to exist. With the destruction 6f manufactures and 
commerce, and the closing of Western rivers against descending freights, 
the means of making inroads upon the South, or even of defence, must 
be limited. Why is it that Canada, with a climate every way equal to the 
Northern States, with magnificent works built at English expense, with 
free intercourse with the mother country, and her capital at their com- 
mand, are comparatively destitute and poor, and too feeble to make even 
the smallest struggle in their own defence, while the home government 
contemptuously informs them they are not worth retaining? It is simply 
because they have no part or lot in the wealth drawn by the North from 
the prolific South. No productions of Canada, like those of the West, 
find ready markets down the Western waters; nor do these latter bear 
back to Canada the cotton, sugar, and other products of the South, in ex- 
change. The only outlet is down the St. Lawrence in competition with 
United States productions, of similar character, and at a cheaper price. 
While the Northern States earn millions annually by working up cotton, 
Canada is a stranger to that industry, as to every other, which derives 
profit from Southern connection. She seeks, therefore, by annexation, 
to become a participator in slave-produced wealth, while, with fanatical 
fury, many of those who seek to profit by the institution, denounce it as 
a curse. If, instead of Canada coming into the Union, the North goes to 
Canada, the poverty of the latter will be shared by all. It is a trite 
saying in relation to domestic unions, ‘“ when poverty comes in at the 
door love goes out at the window;’’ it would not fail 2 preve true 
among such discordant elements as a Northern Canadian Confederacy ; 
and the awful scenes prophesied by the great Jackson would speedily 
manifest themselves. This result is inevitable, if the boundaries of the 
Constitution are once overstepped, and the discontent of the injured party 
suppressed by force. On this point Mr. Calhoun remarks: 


“If the agitation goes on, the same force acting with increased intensity, as 
has been shown, there will be nothing left to hold the States together, except 
force. But surely that can with no propric ty of language be called a Union, 
when the only means by which the weaker is held connected with the stronger 
portion, is force. 1t may, indeed, keep them connected, but the connection will 
partake much more of the character of subjugation on the part of the weaker 
to the stronger, than the union of free, independent and sovereign States in one 
federal union, as they stood in the early stages of the government, and which 
only is worthy of the sacred name of Union.” 


This force, as we have seen, has already been threatened by both Gen. 
Taylor and the Van Buren organs, that commenced the free soil move- 
meut in order to defeat the Northern candidate for the Presidency. Now 
it is known to those familiar with the operations of the Van Buren clique 
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in New-York, that since four years a dissolution of the Union has been 
their special object, and that all the agitation which has since been at- 
tempted by them, has been but a means toamend. The constant insults 
and oppression attempted upon the South on the free soil question, has 
been amid clamor in favor of the Union, to drive the South from the 
Union, and to throw upon them the onus of an initiatory step. It is also 
to be borne in mind, that much of the agitation w hich exists at the 
North has grown directly out of British dictation, under the garb of re- 
ligious sympathy. No meetings of any denomin ation have been held for 
the last ten years, but they have received from similar denominations in 
England, advice, dictation and abuse respecting slavery. That these 
missions had a political origin, there is no dou! yt, for an objec t very differ- 
ent from that supposed by the poor dupes that c iroul: ited them. As far as 
regards those infamous men, Me. Calhoun ts perfectly right when he re- 
marks ; 


* Besides, this cry of Union commonly comes from those whom we cannot be- 
lieve,to be sincere. It usually comes from our assailants ; but we cannot believe 
them to be sincere; for if they loved the Union, they would necessarily be de- 
voted to the Constitution. It made the Union, and to destroy the Constitution, 
would be to destroy the Union. But the only reliable and certain evidence of 
devotion to the Constitution is, to abstain, on the one hand, from violating it, and 
to repel, on the other, all attempts to violate it. It is only by faithfully perform- 
ing those high duties, that the Constitution can be press erved, and with it the 
Union.” 


Among other elements of evil which have been evolved in the last few 
years, are the thousand schemes that had been projected mostly in France, 
by as many sects, each professing to have found a panacea for the appalling 
spectacles of misery and destitution which present themselves in the large 
cities of Europe, existing among unex campled wealth, and exhibiting con- 
trasts of misery and luxury overladen with vice and crime, unequalled in 
the darkest ages. The most fanatical and despotic of these reforming 
sects are the Fourierites, who meditate nothing less than the total! regen- 
eration of society, promising as a consequence the total abolition of vice and 
misery, and the ‘complete establishment of universal happiness, by means 
ofa free and untrammeled exercise of all the tastes and passions of man- 
kind, which are held as having been conferred by the Almighty to be 
therefore necessarily good. Included in this scheme is the abolition of 
Christianity, the marriage ties, and every restraint which at present ex- 
ists upon the inclinations of the most vicious. This scheme was some 
years since imported from France, and here, as there, very many vain at- 
tempts have been made to introduce it upon a small scale. The New- 
York Tribune is the organ of the sect, and at least two of its editors 
have been inmates of a phalanx, which failed. The repeated failures of 
the attempts to organize, have not shaken the faith of the disciples in the 
scheme, but have only induced the belief that society, as it now exists, 
must be broken up by some great revulsion, even jeoparding civilization 

self before the scheme can be carried out. The French revolution of 
1848 was seized upon by the sect then as the favorable moment to in- 
troduce it. The leaders, such men as Louis Blane and Prudh on, being 
in power, showed unmistakable intentions of seizing all the capital of the 


country to divide among the whole people, under pretence of employing 
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labor. This horrible scheme, it was, which destroyed the revolution, and 
led to monarchical reaction. Even the destitute laborers shrank from 
such palpable destruction, and sided with power rather than with anarchy. 
The sect on this side of the Atlantic seek to produce a convulsion of 
society, as a means to the general introduction of their ideas. A disso- 
lution of the Union, and consequent civil war, they regard only as 2 means 
to a desirable end. 

They hold that the present organization of society is one of unmixed 
evil, and that any means by whic h it me ay be disturbed and broken up are 
justifiable, if thereby the socialist system may be developed out of the 
anarchy which must necessarily succeed A separation of the states 
amid a general civil war, in which the blacks may be freed, industry 
brought to stand, property rendered valueless, the executive powerless, and 
the Jaws a dead letter, leaving capital a prey to socialist marauders, is 
sought for as a starting point, whence society on the socialist plan is to be 
renovated anew, and the laboring people effectually enslaved by the so- 
cialist leaders. ‘These are peculiarly the parties whose sonorous clamors 
for Union are accompanied with attacks upon the Constitution, which is 
the Union. They are the coadjutors of Mr. Seward, who holds a place in 
the United States Senate, confessedly as the fruit of fraud upon the people. 
These agitators leave untried no means by which they can indirectly hold 
out the idea, that the working many can derive benefit from the universal 
ruin which must overtake the North in the event of disunion. ~ They 
dare not as yet openly hold out the wealth of the industrious as the prey 
of the idle, in the event of disunion, but it is constantly insinuated, as in 
the following passage from the socialist organ, the New- York Tribune of 
February 5: 

** Only think of the idea gaining currency among common folks and lackfanders, 
that, by dissolving the Union, Real Estate would fall here * one a per 
cent.’’—that is, to just nothing at all—so that * high rents,’’ and indeed any rents 
at all, would be utterly abolished! Rather a growing party the Disun: onists 
would constitute under such auspices.”’ 


The idea is here inculcated, that those who are now houseless may 
procure fine houses for nothing, by the process of disunion. The broad 
fact is, that like the snail which envying the magnificence of the lobster, 
crawled into its empty shell to peris sh with cold, its new mansion being 
too large for its means of warmth, those who cannot live in the time of 
New-York’s prosperity must starve with its decay, is carefully concealed. 
When Manhattan Island was the home of savages, it had neither fine 
houses nor the means of building them. Its profitable intercourse between 
the South and Europe, has given it a trade and wealth which support 
500,000 people. Deprived of that trade, it must revert to its original 
savage state; of what benefit would it wa to a jaborer that he could oc- 
cupy a mansion in the Fifth Avenue, if he could not procure food, or get 
a day’s work in a month? 

We are now to reflect, that Mr. Calhoun, ina long and illustrious life, 
has, in defending the course of the South from aggression, not been purely 
sectional as the northern traitors would have us believe, but has actu: ily 
been defending the cause of every minority in all sections, jeopardized by 
the success of a “ strong government” in overriding southern rights. 

Let us imagine for a moment that Congress, having’ excluded sla- 
very from the territories, admitted any number of new free states, re- 
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fused admission to slave states, abolished sfavery in the district of Columbia, 


‘refused to take any steps to enforce the Constitution in relation to fugitive 


slaves, and quelled consequent discontent by marching columns of troops 
paid for out of a treasury replenished by high taxes on imports, proceeds 
to alter the Constitution, to accommodate it to the conscience of Mr. Sew- 
ard, the ambition of Mr. Van Buren, the policy of English Abolitionists, 
and the designs of the socialists, thereby depriving the South of all 
its property, and compelling submission by military strength, will this im- 
mense power stop there? Certainly not. The great West, with its inter- 
nal improvement wants, will then be in the ascendant, supported by the 
comparatively poor Pacific states, and the Atlantic sections must pay out 
of their accumulated property, the expenses of those improvements, as 
well as of southern subjugation, or in their turn submit to the arm of 
power, and amid rotting ships and ruined factories, vainly strive to com- 
pete through western Custom Houses with western rivals in manufactures, 
or to seek freights in the desolate cities of the South, while the West may 
vainly strive to perpetuate an ill-gotten power without any element of 
union between their discordant members. It would natur: illy occur on a 
separation of the Union, that the great western outlet, the Mississippi, 
would be held by the South. The upper waters of that stream, with all its 
tributaries, would be valueless to the westcrn states as avenues to market. 
They would then depend upon the St. Lawrence, and the Canadas, or the 
Eastern states. But these states being deprived of cotton and commerce, 
with ruined factories and ships, will become impoverished and be driven 
back to agriculture. They will then, east of the Alleghanies, form a 
union against the West, the products of which would be charged with 
exorbitant tolls, so as to restore to the farming lands of New-York and 
New-England the value they possessed before the opening of the canals 
The West then must fight its way down the Mississippi, or East through 


the Canals. A long and bloody contest would result in either case, to say 
nothing of the multifarious vexations that would spring up on all sides, 
from countless causes. 

It isagainst this long and endless train of disasters in which civiliza- 
tion itself may vainly strive for existence, that Mr. Calhoun has long and 
firmly b: arre .d the w ay, while contending for State-Rights and minority in- 
terests. So far from ‘being sectional, his course has been emine ntly and 
profoundly national, because it adheres tothe compromises of the ‘Con- 
stitution. If our fathers found, with all their opposition to slavery, 
when slavery presented no advantages, and was necessary to no considerable 
numbers of the white race out of the Southern States, that it was neces- 
siry to enter into compromises with the institution, for the e purposes of 
Union, how much more necessary is it to adhere to those compromises 
now, when the South has become strong and the North so gre: itly de pend- 
ent upon it. With the progress of the whole country the condition of the 
slaves themselves has eminently improved, and is progressing steadily to- 
wards a state of comparative freedom. As they have by their labors in- 
creased the strength of the South, so have the y promoted their own wel- 
fare ; while their condition has improved they have made themselves neces- 
sary to humanity,a thing which cannot be said of the African descendants of 
their progenitors. This fact is recognized by all the great minds of the 
day, and none has shone forth with greater splendor in a bold avowal of 
the universal good derived from the spirit of the Constitution than the Hon. 
Daniel Webster. He speaks out with the strong sagacity of New Eng- 
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land, which recognizes the compatibility of its material interests with the 
real welfare of the black race, which equally with the white progresses 
in its proper sphere, under the shadow of the Constitution. The time 
has passed when the rights of the South or of its institutions, as marked 
out by the spirit of the Constitution, may be safely trifled with. Those 
who reject the authority of the Constitution, or, with Semator Seward, avow 
a divine constituency, after admitting that the human one was a fraud, 
and attack those southern institutions protected by the solemn compact of 
the Union, are wilfully blind to the fact, that the circumstances of the South 
are widely different now from what they were at the date ofthe Missouri Com- 
promise. Thus, in 1849, of $132,666,955 of exports, $90,000,000 mpte 
from the South. In 1821 the exports were $43,600,000 of which $27,- 
200,000 were of southern origin; that is to say, southern exports have 
increased $63,000,000, and northern and western $26,000,000. With this 
increase the safety of insulting the South has diminished, and the time has 
come when, to preserve the necessary harmony, al] intention of indulging 
sectional antipathies must be laid aside and disavowed. The re gulation 
in respect to slavery in the territories sought to be improved inthe laws 
regulating them, can be regarded only as designed insults from such nefa- 
rious and malicious motives as avowed by the adherents of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, viz., to avenge his defeat in 1844 at the convention. 

The Democratic party were disunited and defeated in New-York in 
consequence of that issue, and the whig party have profited too much by 
that issue to allow it to slumber. It has now, however, assumed a graver 
aspect ; it isno longer the mere question of the passage of a temporary 
law in relation to a matter admitted on all sides to be utterly futile, inas- 
much as that while northern fanatics admit, that free labor and slavery 
cannot exist together, because one will drive out the other—and New- 
York, Pennsylvania and Delaware are instances of the truth of that po- 
sition—they fraudulently allege, that to permit it to go into New-Mexico 
will cause the reverse of things, and make slavery triumph over free la- 
bor. If free labor triumphed over slavery in the old northern and middle 
states, why should slavery triumph over free labot rin countries equally 
_— d to profit by sl: ve labor? T - answer Is oby Us, and the consi- 


his compeers, when they A it. , he South has, undoubtedly, a pro- 
per right to go with their property into any territory whatsoever owned 
by the Union, in which they are joint partners,—and the question is no 
longer one of territorial regulation, but of the first decided step of the gov- 
ernment from a republic of freemen to a military despotism, on one hand, 
or a bloody strife between thirty contending states on the other. 

It is simply the question, whether now the principles of the Constitu- 
tion shall be adhered to in its letter and spirit, and the Union preserved 
in harmony and prosperity, under its guarantees, or whether it shall be 
infringed, and the violation sustained by a military force, as the first of 
a series of acts which can end only in destruction to the Union and deso- 
lation to mankind. The aspect of affairs ce it would seem, is that the 
great statesmen of the country will rally for the Constitution and the 
Republic. The details of the means by which a settlement is effected 
are comparatively unimportant, so that the grand results of preserving 
the Constitution in tact, in its letter and spirit, is obtained. Those mis- 
erable creatures who have dared to doubt the good faith of northern free- 
men towards the sacred instrument to which their sires put hand and 
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seal, or who seek by sophistical rhapsodies to bamboozle them into its in- 
fraction, will take stand with Arnold in the history of the country, and 
as long as their treason lives in the minds of posterity, fix the finger-point of 
national scorn. 

That a powerful re-action has taken place in England in regard to the 
policy to be pursued in relation to the blacks is very apparent, more parti- 
cularly so in the course of the leading writers and the press, influenced 
by the Government. Among the boldest and the most remarkable of 
them is a recent production of Thomas Carlyle, published in Fraser’s 
Magazine, and written with the usual picturesque energy of the astute 
thinker and powerful writer. The subject is the negro question, and he 


opens as follows :— 


* My Philanthropic Friends—It is my painful duty to address some words to 
you, this evening, on the Rights of Negroes. T aking, as we hope we do, an 
extensive survey of social affairs, which we find all in a state of the frightfullest 
embroilment, and, as it were, of inextricable final bankruptcy, just at present ; 
and being desirous to adjust ourselves in that huge upbreak, and unutterable 
welter of tumbling ruins, and to see well that our grand proposed Association 
of Associations, the Universat Apoxrrion-or-Pain Association, which is 
meant to be the consummate golden flower, and somenery of modern Philan- 
thropisms all in one, do not issue as a universal ‘* Sluggard-and-Scoundrel Pro- 
tection Society,”’—we have judged that, before constituting ourselves, it would 
be very proper to commune earnestly with one another, and discourse together 
on the leading elements of our great Problem, which is surely one of the 
greatest. With this view the council has decided, both that the Negro Ques- 
tion, as lying at the bottom, was to be the first handled, and if possible, the first 
settled; and then, also, what was of much more questionable wisdom, that— 
that, in sbort, I was to be speaker on the occasion. An honorable duty ; yet, 
as { said, a painful one !—Well, you shall hear what I have to say on the mat- 
ter; and you will not in the least like it. 

‘* West- Indian affairs, as we all know, and some of us know to our cost, are 
in a rather troublous condition this good while. In regard to West Indian af- 
fairs, however, Lord John Russell is able to comfort us with one fact, indispu- 
table where so many are dubious, that the negroes are all very happy and doing 
well. A fact very comfortable indeed. West Indian whites, it is admitted, 
are far enough from happy; West Indian Colonies, not unlike, sinking wholly 
into ruin; at home, too, the British whites are rather badly off; several mill- 
ions of them hanging on the verge of continual famine; and, in single towns, 
many thousands of them very sore put to it, at this time, not to live ‘ well,’ or 
as aman should, in any sense temporal or spiritual, but to live at all :—these, 
again, are uncomfortable facts; and they are extremely extensive and important 
ones. But, th as Heaven, our interesting black population—eq ualling almost 
in number of heads one of the Ridings of Yorkshire, and in worth (in quantity 
of | intellect, faculty, docility, energy, and available human valor and value) per- 
haps one of in streets of Seven Dials—are all doing remarkably well. 
‘ Sweet, blighted lilies,"—as the American epitaph on the nigger child has it— 
sweet, blighted lilies, they are holding up their heads again! How pleasant, in 
the universal bankruptcy abroad, and dim, dreary stagnancy at home, as if for 
England, too, there remained nothing but to suppress Chartist riots, banish uni- 
ted Irishmen, vote the supplies, and wart, with arms crossed, till black anarchy 
and social death devoured us also, as it has done the others; how pleasant to 
have always this fact to fall back upon: Our beautiful, black darlings are at last 
happy: with little labor, except to the teeth, which surely, in those excellent 
horse-jaws of theirs, will not fail! 

‘Exeter Hall, my philanthropic friends, has had its way in this matter. 
The twenty millions, a mere trifle, despatched with a single dash of the pen, 
are paid; and, far over the sea, we have a few black persons rendered ex- 
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tremely ‘free’ indeed. Sitting yonder, with their beautiful muzzles up to the 
ears in pumpkins, imbibing sweet pulps and juices; the grinder and incisor 
teeth ready for every new work, and the pumpkins cheap as grass in those rich 
climates; while the sugar crops rot round them uncut, because labor cannot be 
hired, so cheap are the pumpkins ;—and at home, we are but required to rasp 
from the breakfast loaves of our own English laborers, some slight ‘ differential 
sugar-duties,’ and led a poor half-million, or a few more millions, now and 
then, to keep that beautiful state of matters going on. A state of matters lovely 
to contemplate, in these emancipated epochs of the human mind; which has 
earned us, not only the praises of Exeter Hall, and loud, long-eared hallelujahs 
of laudatory psalmody, from the friends of freedom everywhere, but lasting 
favor (it is hoped) from the Heavenly Powers themselves ;—which may, at 
least, justly appeal to the Heavenly Powers, and ask them, if ever, in terres- 
trial procedure, they saw the match of it? Certainly, in the past history of 
the human species, it has no parallel; nor, one hopes, will it have in the 
future.” 


The utter ruin which has overtaken those Islands is known to all. The 
writer then argues that the proprietorship is vested in him who can educe 
from the soil whatever it is best fitted to produce for the general benefit, 
and proceeds— 


“The West Indies, it appears, are short of labor; as indeed is very conceiv- 
able in those circumstances. Wherea black man, by working half an hour a 
day, (such is the calculation,) can supply himself, by aid of sun and soil, with 
as much pumpkin as wiil suffice, he is likely to be a little stiff to raise into hard 
work! Supply and demand, which, science says, should be brought to bear on 
him, have an up-hill task of it with such aman. Strong sun supplies itself 
gratis; rich soil, in those unpeopled or half peopled regions, almost gratis ; these 
are his supply ; and halfan hour a day, directed upon these, will produce pump- 
kin, which is his ** demand.” The fortunate black man, ve ry swiftly does he 
settle his account with supply and demand ;—not so swiftly the less fortunate 
white man of these tropical localities. He himself cannot work ; and his black 
neighbor, rich in pumpkin, is in no haste to help him. Sunk to the ears in 
pumpkin, imbibing saccharine juices, and much at his ease in the creation, he 
can listen to the less fortunate white man’s ‘demand,’ and take his own time 
in supplying it Higher wages, masssa ; higher, for your cane-crop cannot 

Wait ; still higher—till no conceivable opulence of cane-crop will cover such 
wages! In Demerara, as 1] read in the blue book of last year, the cane-crop, 
far and wide, stands rotting; the fortunate black gentlemen, strong in their 
pumpkins, have allstruck till the “*demand”’ rise a little. Sweet, blighted lilies, 
now getting up their heads again ! # * * 

« Our own white or sallow Ireland, sluttishly starving from age to age on its 
act-of-parliament ‘ freedom,’ was hitherto the flower of mismanagement 
among the nations; but what will this be toa Negro Ireland, with pumpkins 
themselves fallen scarce like potatoes! Imagination cannot fathom such an 
object; the belly of Chaos never held the like. The human mind, in its wide 
wanderings, has not dreamt yet of such a ‘freedom’ as that willbe. * * * 

‘And now observe, my friends, it was not Black Quashee, or those he re- 
presents, that made those West India Islands what they are, or can by any 
hypothesis be considered to have the right of growing pumpkins there. For 
countless ages, since they first mounted oozy on the back of earthquakes, from 
their dark bed in the ocean deeps, and reeking, saluted the tropical sun, and 
ever onwards, till the European white man first saw them, some three short 
centuries ago, those islands had produced mere jungle, savagery, poison-rep- 
tiles, and swamp-malaria; till the white European first saw them, they were 

as if not yet created—their noble elements of cinnamon, sugar, coffee, pepper, 
black and grey, lying all asleep, waiting the white Enchanter, who should say 
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to them, Awake! Till the end of human history, and the sounding of the 
trump of doom, they might have lain so, had Quashee and the like of him been 
the only artists inthe game. Swamps, fever-jungles, man-eating Caribs, rattle- 

snakes, and reeking waste and putrefaction—this had been the produce of them 
under the incompetent Caribal (what we call cannibal) possessors till that time; 
and Quashee knows, himself, whether ever he could have introduced an im- 
provement. Him, had he by a miraculous chance been wafted thither, the 
Caribals would have eaten, rolling him as a fat morsel under their tongue; for 
him, till the sounding of the trump of doom, the rattle-snakes and savageries 
would have held on their way. It was not he, then; it was another than he! 
Never by art of his could one pumpkin have grown there to solace any human 
throat ; nothing but savagery and reeking putrefaction could have grown there. 
These plentiful pumpkins, I say, therefore, are yot his; no, they are another's: 
they are his only under ee ee which Exeter Hall, for the pre- 

sent, has forgotten; but which Nature and the Eternal powers have by no man- 
ner of means forgotten, but do at all moments keep in mind; and, at the right 
moment, will, with the due impressiveness, perhaps in rather a terrible man- 
ner, bring again to our mind also! 

** If Quashee will not honestly aid in bringing out those sugars, cinnamons, 
and nobler preducts of the West Indian Islands for the benefit of all mankind, then 
I say, neither will the powers permit Quashee to continue growing a 
there for his own lazy benefit; but will sheer him out, by and by, like a lazy 
gourd overshadowing rich ground; him and all that partake with him—perhaps 
in a very terrible manner. For, under favor of Exeter Hall, the ‘terrible man- 
ner’ is not yet quite extinct with the destinies in this universe ; nor will it quite 
cease, I apprehend, for soft sawder or philanthropic stump-oratory now or 
henceforth. No, the gods wish, besides pumpkins, that spices and valuable 
products be grown in their West Indies; thus much they have declared in so 
making the West Indies ;—infinitely more they wish, that manful, industrious 
men occupy their West Indies, not indolent two-legged cattle, however ‘ happy’ 
over their abundant pumpkins! Both these things, we may be assured, the 
immortal gods have decided upon, passed their eternal Act of Parliament for ; 
an] both of them, though all terrestrial Parliaments and entities oppose it to 
the death, shall be done. Quashee, af he will not heip in bringing out the spices, 
will get himself made a slave again, (which state will be a little less ugly than his 
present one,) and with beneficent whip, since other methods avail not, will be com- 
pelled towork. Or, alas, let him look across to Haiti, and trace a far sterner 
prophecy! Let him, by his ugliness, idleness, rebellion, banish all white men 
from the West indies, and make it all one Haiti—with little or no sugar grow- 
ing, black Peter exterminating black Paul, and, where a garden of the Hes- 
perides might be, nothing but a tropical dog-kennel and pestiferous jungle—does 
he think that will forever continue pleasant to gods and men? 1 see men, the 
rose-pink cant ail peeled away from them, land one day on those black coasts 3 
men sent by the laws of this universe, and the inexorable course of things; 
men hangry for gold, remorseless, fierce as old Buccaneers were :—and a doom 
fer Quashee which I had rather not contemplate! The gods are long-suffer- 
ing; but the law from the beginning was—He that will not work shall perish 
from the earth, and the patieuce of the gods has limits.” 


This is certainly a very bold stand in favor of re-enslaving the blacks, 
who are doubtless rapidly sinking into the state of cannibalism from 
which white influence raised them, now that they are left to themselves ; 
and it is ominous for the peace of the country when we find the North 
filled with the flaming denunciations of slavery, and attacks upon the 
Constitution, by British emissaries and traitors, at the same moment that 
we find the English mind being thus adroitly prepared to re-embrace the 
system, more particularly when we keep constantly in mind that the 
Empire of England exists only upon the cotton raised by slaves. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE, 


AS A STATESMAN AND A SCHOLAR. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


We have now reached the period in the life of Sir Thomas More, 
when a series of circumstances arose which increased the anxieties of his 
public station, disturbed the pleasures of his retirement, and prematurely 
terminated his life. Henry VIII., captivated by the charms of Anne 
Boleyn, a young and beautiful maid of the court, began to entertain se- 
rious scruples concerning the legality of his marriage with the wife of 
his deceased brother. The dutiful Catherine, eight years older than her 
royal consort, could no longer fascinate his eye, or gratify his passions. 
A reference to the laws of Moses confirmed his scruples, and he pre- 
tended to be convinced that the successor of St. Peter could not abro- 
gate the laws of the legislator of Israel. He despatched an agent to the 
Pope, to petition for a divorce. It is unnecessary here to relate the vari- 
ous artifices of the Pope, his vacillation, and the delays of the commis- 
sion. Henry was at length satisfied that Clement, now in the custody 
of the Austrian emperor, would not consent to the disgrace of an Aus- 
trian Princess. He, accordingly, with the concurrence of More, sought 
to obtain the opinions of foreign universities, as well as of Oxford and 
Cambridge, against the legality ‘of his marriage with his brether’s widow. 
The French universities of Orleans, Angers, Bourges and Toulouse; the 
law schools of Paris and Bologna; the Italian universities of Ferrara, 
Padua and Pavia; the English universities of Oxford and Cambridge, de- 
clared his marriage to Catherine to be void. More joined ina letter to 
the Pope, subscribed by the chief dignitaries in church and in state, com- 
plaining of his procrastination in the suit, and recounting the c: lamities 
which would ensue from a longer delay. He agreed to an act which was 
passed, prohibiting appeals to the Court of Rome. At the request of the 
king he went down to the House of Commons and explained the circum- 
stances of the case, so far as they pertained tothe marriage, the course 
of the king, and the consultation with the universities; studiously avoid- 
ing any language which would compromise his loyalty to his sovereign, 
or his allegiance to the supreme head of the church. From the whole 
part which he took in the divorce, it is evident that he desired the Pope 
to grant it; but was confirmed in the opinion, that the marriage could 
not be legally dissolved, without his dispensation. At length, when par- 
liament had passed Jaws encroaching on the prerogatives of the Pope, 
and the king had pressed him to “ speed the matter of the divorce,” he 
resigned the great seal at Whitehall The king was pleased to assure 
him, that for the good service he had done him, he should not fail to 
find him a good and gracious lord.” It isa pleasing spectacle to behold 
the Lord Chancellor, the courted of all courtiers, and the observed of all 
observers, more ready to lay aside the insignia of office than to deviate 
from what he believed to be the path of duty. Such.a case had never 
before occurred, and his example has seldom been followed in the sub- 
sequent history of England. Politicians like Burleigh, of pliable con- 
sciences and crafty talents, are fitted to be the faithful servants of an ar- 
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bitrary sovereign, or a corrupt people. But men like More, jealous of 
their honor, and scrupulous in their adherence to right, can rarely remain 
long in office amidst the vicissitudes of political warfare. His example 
presents an excellent confirmation of that admirable precept : 


‘Content thyself to be obscurely good, 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor is a private station.” 


More now escaped from the vexation of public life, to his rural retreat 
at Chelsea, situated on the banks of the ‘Thames, and in view of the me- 
tropolis of the nation, for the prosperity of which he had labored,—there 
to pass, as he fondly hoped, the remainder of his life in contributing new 
works to the library of his age; in associating with the learned of his own 
times, and in holding communion with the great authors of antiquity. 
But the royal inquisitor was still to follow him, to destroy all his antici- 
pated happiness, to bring him before a venal court, and to stain, with his 
innocent blood, more deeply than ever, the annals of royal vengeance. 

Henry, no longer able to restrain his ungovernable passions, began to 
live with Anne Boleyn as his wife, was soon after secretly married to her, 
and was subsequently divorced from Catherine, by Cranmer. The day 
of the coronation of the new queen was appointed, and More was invited 
to be present, by three bishops, as special messengers from the king. 
Still true to the religion he professed, he mildly refused the invitation. 
The constant efforts of the court to implicate him in the alleged conspi- 
racy of Elizabeth Barton, indicated the existence of ulterior designs 
against him, which would, before long, be disclosed. With Christian 
meekness he was preparing himself for the crisis that awaited him. Re- 
turning to Chelsea, after his examination before the committee, with his 
usual liveliness, he said to his son-in-law: ‘ in good faith I rejoice that I 
have given the devil a foul fall, because I have, with those lords, gone so 
far, that, without great shame, I can never go back.” 

Henry VIIL., in order more firmly to establish his power, and gratify 
his thirst for blood, framed an oath, by which every one who took it 
bound himself to bear faith and true obedience to the king, and the issue 
of his present marriage with Anne: to acknowledge him as the head of 
the Church of England, and to renounce all obedience to the bishop of 
Rome, as having no more power than any other bishop. The obsequious 
clergy, who had hardly ceased anathematizing the Lutherans, readily took 
it. The commissioners, consisting of the Lord Chancellor, Cranmer, 
Cromwell, and the Abbot of Westminster, determined to propound it to 
Sir Thomas More, before they propounded it to any other layman; and 
accordingly summoned him to appear before them at Lambeth. On the 
thirteenth of April, 1534, after having performed rites of devotion, and 
having kissed his wife and children, and bade them farewell, he took his 
last leave of his rural retreat at Chelsea, with the solemn presentiment, 
that he should never behold it again. On his way, with calmness and 
with Christian faith, he said to his son-in-law, “I thank our Lord the field 
is won.” 

Arriving at the court of the commissioners, after disclaiming all cen- 
sure of those who had taken the oath, he said he could only swear to 
maintain the order of succession, as established by Parliament. A 
long list of persons who had taken it was shown to him, but the sub- 
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mission of others could not make him a slave. The subtle reasoning of 
Cranmer made no impression upon him—and he was sent to the Tower. 
His imprisonment was manifestly illegal, as no act had been passed by 
Parliament, asserting the ecclesiastical supremacy of the king. At its 
next session he was attainted of misprision of treason for refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy, and was subjected to a confiscation of his pro- 
perty, and a perpetual imprisonment of his person. Subsequently an act 
was passed, by which a denial of the king’s supremacy was made high 
treason. The minions of the king frequently visited him in the Tower, 
in order to make him confess, or explicitly deny the king's supremacy. 
Their artifices were unavailing, and all that he would say was, that “ the 
statute was a two-edged sword; if he should speak against it he should 
procure the death of his body; and if he should consent unto it, he 
should procure the death of his soul.” A special commission was soon 
issued for bringing him to trial. 

On the appointed day, clad in a woolen gown, and leaning on his staff, 
he was led through the most frequented streets, from the Tower to West- 
minster Hall, to which, when he was installed as Chancellor, arrayed in 
his robes of office, he was escorted by a splendid procession of nobles 
and courtiers. The illustrious culprit entered the hall which had been 
made attractive by his eloquence at the bar, and his uprightness on the 
bench. His countenance, though pale and emaciated, was as serene and 
cheerful as it was in the days of his prosperity. His hair made gray by 
the length of his confinement, increased the sympathy already felt for 
him by the spectators. Before him, on the bench, sat Lord Chancellor 
Audley, Lord Chief-Justice Fitzjames, and six other commissioners. The 
charges produced against him by the Attorney-General, were, that he had 
given an opinion, when solicited by the king, against the legality of his 
proposed marriage ; had encouraged Bishop ['isher to resist, and had not 
only refused to acknowledge, but had also denied the king’s supremacy. 
The last was the only charge that merited consideration, and that was un- 
supported by evidence. ‘The prisoner was called upon for his defence. 
His venerable form, as he arose, attracted the fixed attention of that as- 
semblage of his countrymen there gathered together to witness his trial. 
The frowns and threats of jndges, thirsting for his blood, had no terrors 
for him. Leaning upon his staff, he began his defence. Unable to sup- 
port himself a chair was ordered for him. There, sitting, he reasoned 
out his innocence with meekness and composure. He showed that he had 
ever given honest counsel to the king,—had written no improper letters 
to Fisher,—and had ‘“‘ never spake word to any living man” against the 
law which declared the supremacy of the king. His acquittal seemed 
now certain, when Rich, the Solicitor-General, falsely testified, that in 
his conversation with More, upon his own admission, “ that no Parliament 
could make a law that God should not be God,” the latter replied, ‘ no 
more would the Parliament make the king supreme head of the church.” 
More, in his reply, denied the latter part of Rich’s testimony, reviewed 
his own acquaintance with him, described his worthless character, and 
appealed to the court, whether in such a case it were prebable that he 
should trust his opinions to the confidence ofsuch aman? Two witnes- 
ses, who were present at the time, were unable to substantiate the testi- 
mony of Rich. The fortune of the day seemed again to favor More, 
when Audley, who deserves for his conduct on that day a place beside 
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Jefferies, on the list of judicial murderers, summed up, in an ingenious 
and sarcastic manner the meager evidence, and commiited it to the con- 
sideration of a packed jury. A verdict of “ guilty’ was returned, with 
little hesitation. More heard it unmoved; and, as he was before unwil- 
ling to court his doom, he now freely revealed his opinions. He decla- 
red, that “‘ after seven years’ study he could find no color for holding that 
a layman could be head of the church.” When asked how his scruples 
could balance the weight of the Parliament, the king and the church, he 
replied : “I am able to produce, against one bishop which you can bring 
forth of your side, one hundred holy and Catholic bishops, for my cpinion, 


and against one realm the consent of all Christendom for more than a 


thousand years!” 


His conduct, on the day of his trial, is in excellent illustration of his 
character. It was in that ancient hall, in which, as a judge, he had re- 
fused to favor his nearest relatives—listened with an impartial ear to the 
petitions of the poor, and spurned the proffered bribes of the rich, that 
he now witnessed a mockery of Justice, in the repetition of her forms. 
He, who on the bench had maintained the sacredness of his office, now 
beheld his life at the disposal of a partial judge, a packed jury and a 
perjured witness. ‘hus situated, it would have been natural for him to 
have expressed a righteous indignation, as he saw Justice trampled upon 
in her own temple. But no word of complaint, of reproach, or of accu- 
sation escaped from his lips; and with the serenity of conscious innocence 
he meekly heard the sentence of death pronounced upon him. Hearken 
to the Jast words he ever uttered in Westminster Hall: ‘‘ This only far- 
ther have I to say, my lords, that like as the blessed apostle St. Paul, 
was present, and consenting to the death of the protomartyr, St. Stephen, 
keeping their clothes, who stoned him to death, and yet they be now 
twain holy saints in heaven, and these shall continue friends together, 
forever; so I verily trust, and shall, therefore, heartily pray, that though 
your lordships have been, on earth, my judges to condemnation, yet that 
we may hereafter meet in heaven, merrily together, to our everlasting 
salvation; and God preserve you all, especially my sovereign lord, the 
king, and grant him faithful councillors.” 

As Americans, and as descendants of Englishmen, we are accustom- 
ed to regard the trial by jury as the bulwark ‘of our civil freedom, and to 
look back with filial veneration to those who have transmitted it to us 
from remote generations. But history, and «specially the records of this 
trial, teaches, if we have not learned the lesson before, that the forms of 
Justice are useless, if its spirit does not abide with the people; and that 
all progress in the improvement of political institutions is encouraging, 
only so far as it indicates a correspondent progress in the improvement 
of public opinion. 

Efforts were again made to procure from More a recantation, but they 
were unsuccessful, and his execation was ordered to take place on the 
sixth of July, 1535. On that day he intended to make some remarks at 
his execution, but at the request of the king he abandoned the intention. 
He indulged in pleasantries on the scaffold, endeavored to revive the cour- 
age of the executioner, aud calmly laid his head upon the block. Thus 
fell, in the meridian of his life, the most eminent English scholar, and the 
wisest and purest statesman of his time He died the death f a phil. 
sopher. We may be inclined to reproach him for his cheerfulness in the 
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closing scene, but we must remember, that he was escaping from the 
jurisdiction of a venal court, and the tyranny of an unfeeling sovereign, 
into the presence of an impartial judge and a righteous King. He was 
fully imbued with the spirit of ancient philosophy, “which taught that death 
was not an evil to the wise man, and he desired to meet his fate like So- 
crates, whose death has been an object of admiration te all succeeding 
ages. 

His execution was condemned by all the lovers of learning and of 
good government in Europe. ‘ More is dead,” says Erasmus—* More, 
whose breast was purer than snow, whose genius was excellent, above all 
his nation.” The ministers of Henry were shunned in every court, and 
Charles V. told the English ambassador, ‘‘ if he had been ours we should 
sooner have lost the best city in our dominions than so worthy a council- 
lor.” Even the stubborn heart of the king was, for a- moment, moved, 
as he called to mind his sagacious counsel in the cabinet, and his in- 
structive conversation on literature and astronomy in his garden at 
Chelsea. 

It was necessary to narrate briefly the acts and the conduct of Sir 
Thomas More, in his public life, in order to eee his character asa 
statesman, and from them it is not difficult to infer i Erroneous ideas 
are frequently entertained in relation to the eudeeur of the wise states- 
man. A familiarity with political tactics, skill in the arts of diplomacy, 
a mind fertile in expedients, and an ability to discover favorable opportu- 
nities as they pass, have been regarded as the main qualities which he 
should possess. But there are others which claim precedence to these. 
Without an enlightened public spirit, and a solemn conviction of the re- 
sponsibility of the ruler, and of the true ends of government, a man may 
be a dexterous politician, but he can never be a wise statesman. That 
great truth should be interwoven with his moral nature—that justice con- 
stitutes the true greatness of an individual, and the true grandeur of a 
state. “ He that ruleth over men must be just,” is the language of a 
just ruler. In ordinary times these qualities united to a well-balanced 
mind, and a moderate ability to discern the signs of the times, will en- 
able him to conduct his administration to a successful termination. These 
qualities Sic Thomas More possessed in a measure denied to most men. 
Wolsey, Cromwell, or Cranmer, or any of his contemporaries, could lay 
no claim to them. They were men remarkable rather for quick-sighted 
ingenuity, than for far-reaching wisdom,—for pretensions to piety and 
virtue, rather than for piety and virtue themselves. Such was More’s di- 
ligence, that for the first and last time the docket of the Court of Chan- 
cery was cleared under his administration. In an age when corruption 
defiled the ermine of the judiciary, he made no distinction between the 
rich and the poor, and refused to make his office a means of private ad- 
vantage to himself or his relatives. As a judge it was ever his aim to 
fove mercy, 


“ And poise the cause in Justice’s equal scales, 
Whuse beain stands sure, whose rightful cause prevails.” 


It is hardly possible to decide whether he possessed those commanding 
talents which have enabled some of his successors to wield the destinies of 
a nation. They are only developed by circumstances, and cannot be dis- 
covered by a philosophic analysis of character. But considering the 
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playful nature of his mind, we may doubt whether he possessed those 
masterly abilities which, in latter times, enabled Chatham to guide safely 
the fortunes of England through storms and tempests that shattered the 
states of continental Europe. He was, nevertheless, the most successful 
diplomatist, and the ablest judge of whom England could boast, in his 
time. He was, adapted to the age in which he began his career, when 
the state was undisturbed by civil or religious contests. But when those 
tumultuous times came, when prelates changed their faith at the bidding 
of the king, he fell, as all others would have fallen, who prize an unsul- 
lied reputation more than the patronage of acourt. If he had possessed 
the subtle conscience of Cranmer, he might have held the great seal 
through the reign of his sovereign. If he had been willing to descend to 
the artifices of Talleyrand, he might, like Talleyrand, have retained his 
place through the shifiing scenes of the political drama, and died in the 
possession of royal favor. 

But the trait of his character which distinguishes him from other 
men, and entitles him to the admiration of posterity, was his mild inde- 
pendence. In his character were combined two opposite elements, rarely 
associated, but both necessary to complete the character of a perfect 
man. One was the spirit of submission, and the other the spirit of inde- 
pendence. He was willing to accommodate himself to circumstances, 
when his sense of duty permitted; but when called upon to pursue a 
course which it did not permit, he was immoveable. Never ostentatious 
of courage, he yet displayed that virtue in its highest perfection. In his 
private, and in his public life, he exemplified the greatness of humility, and 
the humility of greatness. In the chair of Speaker, in the dignified seat 
of Chancellor, and in the midst of his family, he everywhere exhibited 
the same childlike simplicity, and the same unaffected lowliness of na- 
ture. He never took a stand of opposition to his sovereign, unless duty 
compelled him; but when it was once taken, no threats could intimi- 
date, no power could move him. In this respect he occupies a middle 
position between two celebrated characters in antiquity, but would not 
yield to the times, even in matters which did not affect his consistency 
as a statesman, or his duty as aman. Cicero, on the other hand, sub- 
mitted himself to the current of passing events, regardless of his honor 


~and his duty. It was reserved for More to blend these qualities together 


in a manner that has seldom been equalled. 

These traits of character he manifested through all his official career. 
He maintained the freedom of the House of Commons, against the vio- 
lence of two kings; but by his soft answer he turned away the impetuous 
wrath of Wolsey. He promised the judges that he would grant no more 
injunctions if they would mitigate the rigor of the law; but when they 


refused to accept the condition, he resolutely continued to pursue his 


former course. When solicited by the king, he requested foreign univer 
sities to give their opinions on the legality of his marriage, and even 
joined in a letter to the Pope, complaining of his delays. But when ecall- 
ed upon to assist in the divorce, when the Pope had refused to grant it, 
he resigned his office, reminding the king of his own injunction when he 
accepted the great seal : “ First look upon God, and after God upon me.” 
He was willing to acknowledge the political supremacy of the Parliament ; 
but no power could make him acknowledge the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the king. Unwilling to court death by unnecessary boldness, he never, 
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till the close of his trial, denied the supremacy of the king, and then only 
in the mildest terms. He did not, like some patriots censured by Taci- 
tus,* desire to render himself illustrious by an ambitious déath, nor did 
he, like some of the early Christians,t covet the glory of martyrdom. He 
feared not death, though he did not seek it. He was willing to go where 
duty called him, whether to the palace or to the scaffold. “Asa private 
member of the House of Commons, distinguishing himself by his opposi- 
tion to the king; as Speaker, guarding prudently, but fearlessly, its pri- 
vileges; as the “highest judicial officer in the realm, spurning the bribes 
of the rich, and uninfluenced by the clamors of unreasonable judges ; 

a political adviser, freely expressing his opinions at the council board ; 
and as a private citizen, standing firm in his own unshaken integrity, and 
dying to maintain it, while all around were falling from their faith and 
their virtue, he everywhere displayed that moral courage, tempered by 
wisdom, which has gained for him the admiration of posterity. 

As Protestants, we may regret that he did not attach himself to the party 
of progress, and by his wisdom and benevolence make more worthy of 
Christianity the annals of the English Reformation. Still we must not 
forget, that by the constitution of his mind he belonged to that class of 
met who look up to antiquity with veneration, and regard experiments 
with distrust ; who are better fitted to administer than to reform the con- 
stitttion of a civil, or of a religious society. When he witnessed the 
excesses of the reformers, and the insurrection of the German peasants, 
he thrunk from an innovation, the consequences of which he could not 
foresee. The prepossessions of his youth, and of his education, were 
strengthened by his attachments in maturer age. To him the Roman 
chirch was a venerable fabric, which had been reared by the apostles, 
ant bequeathed by them to the redeemed of all future time; had been 
the hope of all expiring martyrs, since the ascension of the Saviour; and 
hid been the repository of the works of ancient genius, when the civi- 
lized world was overwhelmed with a deluge of barbarism. And who 
snll say, that the presumption of right was not on his side? If there 
must be a power, to whose bar the human mind is to be summoned, is it 
mt more reasonable that it should be independent, rather than connected 
wth the state? If, through the long night of the middle ages, the Chris- 
tan church had been subject to imperial or baronial power, she could not. 
lave protected subjects from the tyranny of tneir kings, and broke the 
@tters of the slave; she could not have asserted the existence of a 
noral power superior to human law, and been a pioneer in the glorious 
cork of modern civilization.t The English Reformation was an auspicious 
tvent, not because it placed a tiara on the head of Henry VIII., or be- 


* Agricola XLII. (Plerique per abrupta sed in nullum republice usum ambitiosa 
morte inclaguerunt.’’) 

t Gibbon, Chap. XVI. 

| This idea is well illustrated in the second chapter of Guizot's History of Civiliza- 
tion: “ And first it was of immense advantag2 to European. civilization, that a moral in- 
fluence, a moral power—a power resting entirely npon moral connections, upon moral 
opinions aud sentiments—should have established itself in society. * * = s 

“ Fiually, the church commenced an undertaking of great importance to society ; I 
mean the separation of temporal and spirit val authority, 

“ That very principle of liberty of conscience was acted upon un ler the name of the 
separation of the temporal and spiritual power, in the infancy of European civilization.” 
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cause it transferred the sovereignty over the English church, from the 
succession of St. Peter to the succession of William the C ‘onqueror, but 
because in making the transfer it shook off ancient abuses, and awaken- 
ed an activity of mind. If More sincerely believed the doctrines and the 
Divine authority of the Papal church, and we cannot doubt his sincerity, 
we must applaud that moral heroism with which he submitted to the loss 
of office, honor, property and life, rather than sacrifice his sense of duty. 
He is to be regarded not so much as a martyr to Catholicism as to con- 
science. While all the English statesmen, who assisted in breaking the 
bonds of Rome, were Catholics at heart, and bowed to the imperious 
will of Henry, 
“ Among the faithless, faithful only he. 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 

Though single.” 


Unsupported by the sympathy of partisans, which often sustains nen 
in political degr: idation, he alone of E nglish statesmen maintained his 
constancy, and died clinging to the faith of his ancestors, when one 
word of recantation would have restored him to his former honors. {is 
memory shall be cherished long after the distinctions between Cathoics 
and Protestants shall have passed away; and long after those fawnng 
politicians and obsequious churchmen, w vho change d their faith as oten 
as the crown passed from the patron of one church to the patron of in- 
other, shall be forgotten, or only be remembered to perpetuate their 
disgrace. 

An examination of the character of Sir Thomas More, as a scholir, 
will now be made, introduced by a general survey of the literary conditim 
cf England in his age. 

The dawn of the sixteenth century forms the commencement ofa 
new era in the intellectual history of Europe. The spirit of inquiry pe- 
vaded all classes of society, att: acked ev ery existing science, and exami- 
ed every prevailing opinion. Fifty years before the fall of ( vonstantinopl, 
Greek literature returned to Italy, after an absence of seven centurie.. 
The illustrious exiles, who fled before the conquering Turks, carriel 

along the Mediterranean the golden treasures of learning, which had long 
been concealed on the shores of the Bosphorus ; and the city of the East 
in her declining days, beheld the rising genius of the West. The inven- 
tion of the printing-press enabled the scholar to utter winged words that 
would bear his thoughts to distant countries and to distant times. The 
discovery of a new continent incited the enterprise and developed the 
resources of the old. 

England, however, did not share so early as the continent in the revival 
of letters. ‘The solitary light which had illumined the age of Chaucer 
was extinguished, and a century of darkness followed. The language, 
which has since embodied the varied styles of Shakspeare, the sublime 
visions of Milton, and the exhaustless eloquence of Burke, then slum- 
bered unconscious of its mighty energies. The printing-press was, for 
the first time, established in England, six years before the birth of M ore. 
She was a century behind Italy in learning. Greek was excluded 
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from the schools, Cicero and Horace were studied, but the productions 
of their masters, which awoke the sleeping genius of a generous people, 
and have modeled the taste of scholars in every age, were enclosed, un- 
read, in the musty parchments of the monks. ‘T he clergy reverently re- 
garded the authority of the Vulgate, and dreaded a general examination 
of the New Testament in its vernacular tongue. Vitelle, an Italian, 
came to Oxford in 1488, and imparted the rudiments of Greek to Grocyn. 
Almost twenty years later the students of Cambridge were unable to pay 
Erasmys for teaching them the Greek grammar. Law had been written 
upon by Littleton, Fortescue, Bracton and Fitzherbert ; and thus, in the 
language of Hume, “the last branch of ancient literature which remain- 
ed uncorrupted, was happily the first transmitted to the modern world.” 

The early literary !ife of More has been referred to, and it remains 
only to consider generally his attachment to learning, and his works. 

His retirement, and the leisure he gained while engaged in public life, 

were devoted to ‘the prosecution of ‘literary, scientific and theological 
studies. His house was compared by Erasmus to “ the academy of Plato,” 
or rather to a “university of the Christian religion.’’ He corresponded 
with the learned of the continent, and associated with the scholars of his 
own country. Erasmus and himse!f, both possessed of an amiable dis- 
position, a ready wit, a zeal for learning, and an unusual liberality of 
sentiment, were ardently attached to each other. E very distinguished 
foreigner, who travelled in England, honored him with a special visit. 
He contended for the introduction of the study of the Greek language 
into Oxford, and even assisted his friend Lilly in éditing a Greek gram- 
mar. Much of his time was spent in writing controversial works. These, 
probably, made his age no wiser, and are now only read by antiquaries. 
The easy style in which they were written, and their ingenious and spor- 
tive exhibition of the errors of the reformers, are said by Burnet to have 
given them popularity, notwithstanding their deficiency in deep and com- 
prehensive argument. 

The history of “Richard the Third” is the only important work of 
his which he wrote in the English language, and this entitled him to be 
considered as the author of the earliest historical composition written in 
our language. ‘This fragment is an interesting specimen of his style asa 
writer, and excels ary work of the kind which appeared for a century 
afterwards. Hume, in one of his notes, says of its author, “ his singular 
magnanimity, probity and judgment, make him an evidence beyond all 
doubt, and no historian, either of ancient or modern times, can pcssibly 
have more weight.” The history of Richard the Third recounts the 
scenes of his life, and affords as ready materials to a dramatist like 
Shakspeare, as any which can be found in the biographical sketches of 
Plutarch. The character of Richard, his suspicious and wrathful dispo- 
sition, his arrogance and dissimulation, his cruelty and ambition, are 
portrayed with ‘graphic skill. Seditious speches are attributed to the 
principal persons who figured in that reign, which are well adapted to the 
circumstances and peculiarities of their supposed authors. The mourn- 
ful advice, and persuasive appeals of the dying Edward, to his lords and 
kinsmen —the insidjous arguments and crafty insinuations of Richard to 
the disaffected courtiers,—the homily of Dr. Shaw on the illegitimacy of 
Edward V., and the ingenious herangue of Buckingham to the citizens 
of London, admirably comport with the characters of their imagined 
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authors. On the whole, More’s “‘ Richard the Third,” in taste. and rich- 
ness of thought, is hardly surpassed in the historical literature of E ngland, 
ti!l a new and noble order of historians arose in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. 

The style of More deserves a passing consideration. The history of 
Richard ILf. is written in an easy and familiar style. The sentences are 
pleasantly turned, and are more tastefully constructed than those of other 
English writers of his day. The style of his speeches, a few fragments 
of which have been preserved, is courtly and elegant. He employs few 
words which are unintelligible to a modern reader. But in the construc- 
tion of his sentences, and in the arr: ungement of their parts, may be dis- 
covered the influence which the Latin, then the language of science and 
literature, had exerted upon the English. Their length and intimate 
connection with each other, show that English writers were then un 
consciously fettering the genius of their vernacular tongue with the 
idiomatic forms of the Latin and the Greek. The modes of expression, 
however, which were employed by More, but are now superannuated, 
happily prove that the English lan; guage, containing within itself those 
elements of freedon which distinguish the English race, was soon to 
burst its fetters and erect monuments of literature which shall command 
the unceasing admiration of mankind. In estimating the character of 
Sir Thomas More as a scholar, a particular examination of his Utopia, 
the only work of his which is now generally read, is required. 

The idea of an imaginary commonweal:h was probably suggested to 
him by the Republic of Plato, and a description of it seer ned to him the 
best method of suggesting improvements in the laws of his country. 
Raphael, the principal person who figures in the work, is a travelling 
philosopher, who has visited several nations in order to examine their in- 
stitutions, In the first book an account of his visit to England is given. 
He censures the idleness of the nobility ; the inclosure of land which had 
been employed for public pasturage; the maintenance of standing ar- 
mies in time of peace; the arts of diplomacy; the .thirst for conquest ; 
and the base expedients resorted to by rulers for augmenting their re- 
venues ; kings are arraigned for their hostility to peace; courtiers for 
their servility, and nobles for. their profligacy. But the remarks most 
worthy of attention are those made by Raphael in a discussion with an 
English lawyer on the criminal laws of England. Raphael lays down 
the unchanging principle that human governments can take“ life in no 
cases in which God has not given an example.” He shows the injustice 
of a government which causes theft by oppressing the poor, and then pun- 
ishes it withdeath. He argues upon the irapolicy of punishing alike the 
thief and the murderer, in a manner that has been adopted by the advocates 
of a liberal code inour time. Says he, ‘‘ If arobber sees that his punish- 
ment is the same if he is convicted of theft, as if he were guilty of mur- 
der, this will naturally incite him to kill the person whom otherwise he 
would only have robbed; since if the punishment is the same, there is 
more security and less danger of discovery when he that can best make it 
is put out of the way ; so that terrifying thieves too much provokes them 
to cruelty.” He then proposes that they be made to labor under strict 
discipline in the public works, or be hired out to private men. 

There are fifty-four cities in Utopia, twenty-five miles distant from 
each other. Every family in the country has forty members, and every 
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family in the city not more than sixteen and not less than ten members, 
The chief business of the rulers is to distribute 4he work and prevent 
idleness. Every person learns a trade, which it is by no means disrepu- 
table for him to follow. The Utopians work six hours a day, and this is 
sufficient for their sustenance, as they have no lazy beggars, and no idle 
rich men, no capricious fashions, and no wasteful ne; glige nee. The pro- 
duce of their farms is conveyed to the public storehouses, from which 
distribution is made. Thirty families eat together in the dining hall, 
and at their meals moral discourses are given ‘by the aged. Their code 
of Jaws is simple and brief; and they have no lawyers to mystify and 
pervert justice by their chicanery. They place happiness in pleasure, 
and pleasure in controlling the appetites, in doing good. and in contem- 
plating truth. They all meet together in public worship, as the peculiar 
rites of the different secis are then omitted. Utopus made a Jaw that 
any one might be of the religion he chose, and might draw others to his 
opinions by persuasion, but not by force. He thought that all religions 
might come from God, and that the native power of truth would ulti- 
mately triumph over error. The Utopians will not elect those for civil 
offices who do not believe in future rewards and punishments ; but ‘‘ they 
do not punish them, because they lay this down as a maxim, that a man 
cannot believe anything he pleases; nor do they desire any to dissemble 
their thoughts by threatenings, so that men are not tempted to lie or dis- 
guise their opinions.” 

Two radical defects existed in the moral system of the commonwealth. 
It was thought right for persons toriured with a lingering disease to com- 
mit suicide. The Utopians made slaves of their captives taken in war, 
and enjoined upon them those labors which they thought would brutalize 
themselves. The great political defect of the commonwealth under 
which all its defects may be classed, is its unnecessary interference 
with individual freedom. The same defect must always exist in every 
system in which property is common; and the Socialists, much as they 
declaim about liberty, would find that their system would make them 
slaves of the state. It is an established principle that only so much re- 
striction should be placed on the natural liberty of the individual as is 
necessary for the maintenance of civil society. 

The Utopia of More has been compared to the Republic of Plato; 
but we can see no propriety in the comparison. The Republic of Plato, 

was the result of a great idea, which he had first caught in the school of 
his illustrious teacher, carried with him in foreign countries as he ob- 
served the forms of government and the manners of nations, endeavored 
to impress on the king of Sicily, meditated on by night, and taught by 
day in the grove of his academy. That ever present idea was Justice. 
To him it was all beauty, all harmony, all poetry. It seemed to him the 
link that cements the three cardinal virtues necessary fur the mainte- 
nance of civil society—wisdom in the magistrates—courage in the sol- 
diers—moderation in the citizens. In his republic the idea of individual 
justice is reflected in an enlarged image on the grander scale of a com- 
monwealth. ‘I'o him that ideal community was what the golden age was 
of the poets, and the millenium to the early Christians. Lost in the 
grandeur of his own conceptions, he followed his divine idea till it 
brought him to that perfec: society, that happy land, which the nature of 
man leads him to anticipate here or hereafter. He never sought for or 
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expected its realization in his own time. He bequeathed his work to 
posterity as a prophecy, and died in the expectation of its fulfillment. 
The Utopia was the result of no great idea, which had been long re- 
volved by its author, and in the daily contempl: ation of which he had 
lived. It was not written in the retirement to which philosophy invites 
her disciples; but in the fragments of time in which he laid aside the 
duties of his public stations. The community of property, the chief 
characteristic of his system, is rejected by him as chimerical at the close 
of his work. Would Plato have rejected the idea of justice at the close 
of hisrepublic? Even with the light of his age, when but few traces of 
villanage remained, he could not “have regarded domestic slavery as 
either just or expedient, or suicide as authorized by Christianity. With 
due deference to authority so weighty as that of Budalus and Sir James 
Mackintosh, we must submit that the Utopia, coming from a statesman, 

not from a philosopher, from a mind remarkable for ingenuity rather than 
for profundity, is neither a sublime vision of philosophy, nor a profound 
disquisition on the science of government [It is rather a collection of 
parts, than asymmetrical whole. As nearly as we can judge from its 
characte er, it was written by its author for the purpose of suggesting al- 
terations in the laws of England, some of which he regarded | as just “and 
practicable, others as unnecessary, and others as dangerous. He then in- 
tersperses through it reflections on the improvements of the age and the 
habits of the people; and writes down without much selection, the 
thoughts that enter his playful mind. The first book in which Raphael 
discourses on the laws of England, may be said to contain his political 
views. The form of the work and its paradoxes, were doubtless intend- 
ed to shelter him from the displeasure of the king, for his satire on the 
selfishness of rulers, and from the animadversions of posterity on those 
opinions of his which might hereafter prove to be false. But although 
more intrinsic value has been attached to the Utopia than it deserves, yet 
considered in connection with the age in which it was produced, it can 
never be too highly appreciated. In an age when a man’s life was valued 
at forty shillings, it proposed views on the criminal law worthy of our 
own day. In an age of persecution it advanced principles of toleration, 

which were first practically recognized two centuries ago, and are now 
not generally abolished. It indicates the existence ‘ofa charitable 
spirit, an enthusiasm in the investigation of truth, and a sympathy with 
human kind in the mind of its author. Thus considered it will ever 
commend itself to the perusal of those who would trace the progress of 
truth, and award due honor to the labors of departed generations. 

The pleasing work which has been assigned us is now nearly perform- 
ed; and it remains only to sum up briefly the character of Sir Thomas 
More. Faithful and fearless in the disc harge of his duties; impartial 
and incorruptible in the administration of justice ; independent, but not 
obstinate ; possessing liberal and comprehensive views of the science 
and purposes of government, he has incomparably higher claims to the 
admiration of posterity than any English statesman of his time. En- 
dowed with a mind active and ingenious, yet not the most profound ;, 
pursuing with enthusiasm literary and scientific studies ; the constant 
patron aud the eagerly sought companion of the learned of England and 
of the continent; the author of the first E nglish history written in the 
English language; and the author of a fiction, which almost alone, of all 
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the works produced in his country during his time, is now generally 
read, he merits the grateful remembrance of the modern scholar. Asa 
statesman, a scholar, and a man,he forms a splendid exception to the 
character of his age, and is, in many respects, a model worthy of imita- 
tion in our day. 

Other and not less illustrious men—illustrious by birth, by station and 
by genius—have been carried from the Court to the Tower, from the 
Tower to the scaffold. On the Jast stage of fallen greatness have perish- 
ed men of martial and men of civil renown—princes and prelates—loyal- 
ists and traitors. There too have more tender victims bowed before the 
axe of the executioner. But for a nobler representative of his nation 
and his age than any of these great actors in history, have following 
generations reserved their choicest honors, and shed their most frequent 
tears. In him there flowed no royal blood of the house of Tudor. No 
herald had announced his birth. No army had obeyed his command. 
No multitnde had welcomed his approach, But the humble dignity, the 

entle spirit, the unwavering integrity, and the sublime death of Sir 
Thomas More, have gained for him more lasting honor than noble blood 
or titled rank can ever bestow. 


A HISTORY OF THE DIVINING ROD; 
WITH THE ADVENTURES OF AN OLD RODSMAN, 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Tne first trial of the powers of the new mineral rod, was made on the 
coffers of a man who lived a few rods from ‘“‘ the Commodore,” and was 
thought to have a considerable sum of specie in his house. It was 
strongly attracted that way, and the operator said there must be a large 
amount to draw it so powerfully. The man being credulous, and easily 
alarmed, and happening to have three or four hundred silver dollars in 
his house, complained Joudly of ‘‘ the Commodore,” as exposing him to 
be robbed, and immediately deposited his money, for safe-keeping, in 
the bank. This highly gratified the old rodsman, and established both 
his character and his faith in the use of the rod. 

In the course of his various voyag2s up and down the Ohio, he became 
acquainted with a boatman, named John Steel, whose father was inti- 
mate with a man that had been taken prisoner by the Indians from near 
“* Red Stone, Old Fort ;” who, in their return, passed down the waters 
of Grave Creek. At their encampment, one of the Indians, after a short 
absence, returned with a deer skin full of lead ore, yet dripping with 
water, which they melted into bullets. He said it was only a few miles 
from the mouth of the creek, and that the Indians had covered the open- 
ing in the bed of the stream, from which the ore was taken, with a flat 
stone. This story he had often related tohis son. ‘‘ The Commodore fa 
tried to persuade him to go with him in search of it, believing that if he 
could arrive anywhere in the vicinity of the mine, he could find it with 
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his rod. After several applications to Steel, he finally consented to come 
to Manilla and make the trial. Accordingly, in September, 1828, they 
left home in a canoe, accompanied by B. Devoe, a good judge of ores, 
and a thorough proficient in the mysterious science of alchimy, at which 
he had experimented for several years, with a stock of meal and bread 
for a two weeks’ tour. After reaching the mouth of Grave Creek, seven- 
ty miles above the outlet of Muskingum, they pushed up it to the foras. 
Here Steel was unable to decide whether his father had said the mine 
was on the right er the left hand branch. ‘‘ The Commodore” answer- 
ed that it was of no consequence, as he could decide it with his rod ; he 
having for some time past referred all doubtful questions to the superior 
intelligence of this talisman with satisfactory results. Stepping ashore, 
on to the point of land between the forks, he set, and flourished the in- 
strument, in the true scientific manner, when it pointed towards the left 
hand branch. Up this they therefore marched, with their tools and bag- 
gaye, leaving the canoe at the shore; the water being too low for further 
navigation. After spending two days in examining the borders and bed 
of the creek, with the ravines and branches, for ten or fifteen miles up, 
without finding the mine, they began to think they had either taken the 
wrong branch, or that some slip in the banks had covered it up. While 
debating the matter, and while Devoe was engaged in pulling out great 
lumps of iron ore, with his mattock, which filled the hill sides, it so 
happened that the land surveyor of the county was running a line near 
them, and found the party at their researches. After the usual saluta- 
tions, and seeing they were strangers, he inquired the cause of their visit 
and business in this remote place. ‘ The Commodore” frankly told him 
they were searching for a lead mine he had heard of in that neighbor- 
hood, and that he expected to find it with his mineral rod.* The sur- 
veyor had heard of their wonderful powers in finding lost mines and 
other articles, but expressed his doubts of its truth, and told “ the Com- 
modore,” that if he could find some curious stone monnments that were 
in that vicinity, he would have full faith in their virtue, and feast him 
and his company at his house, not far distant, as long as they would stay. 
“Enough said,” replied the old rodsman; “I will give it atry.” So 
putting the. rod in order, and raising it to a perpendicular, on a level with 
his head, he turned round on his feet to each point of the compass, 
watching carefully in what direction it leaned. After repeating this 
movement two or three times to his satisfaction, and finding it moved 
towards a certain direction each time, he lowered the instrument and 
started off in the course pointed out; the surveyor and Devoe a few rods 
behind, with Steel and the chain carriers close at his heels. The man 
looked at Devoe with a smile, as much as to say, he is on the right 
course. After going about two hundred yards, he stopped and again 
set the rod, to be sure that he had not deviated from the right line. 
When he had started again, the surveyor said to Devoe, “ Has he ever 
been here before?” He answered, “ No, he thought he never had.” 
“‘ Well,” said he, “ the course he is now on is as direct as [ could lay it 
with my compass.” When they had travelled about three miles, or 








* It is a well known law in geology, that lead and iron are not found in the same 
formations; so that no fault could be attributed to the rod for not finding what did 
not exist. 
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within a quarter of a mile of the monuments, “ the Commodore” stopped, 
and said ‘‘ We are within a short distance of them, as I know by the 
trembling of the rod.” The whole course was in the woods, which, 
here, was full of underbrush, and the progress slow, occupying about an 
hour and a half in accomplishing it. ‘The surveyor was greatly astonish- 
ed, and said to Devoe, “ Is your old friend a witch or a wizard?” “ He 
comes very nigh to one,” was the reply. It so happened, that the monu- 
ments were on the man’s farm, and as they approached a field which lay 
across the line of attraction, “ the Commodore ” pointed out the course, 
and said, ‘‘ They are over yonder, near the foot of that rise.” As they 
deviated round the corner of the fence, instead of crossing the lot, they 
soon came up tothem. They proved to be a cluster of flat stones, four 
in number, set in the earth ; about two feet wide, three or four inches 
thick, and from six to eight feet high. Some of them were partly fallen, 
and stood leaning considerably from a perpendicular. The largest, and 
one the next in size, had a number of curious characters, or ‘* Harlo- 
griffigs,” as “‘ the Commodore ” called them in relating the story, cut on 
their faces. The most of them were much weather-worn and indistinct, 
What they imported, no one knew. The history of their origin was 
equally obscure, as they had been found there when this part of the 
country was first settled, about the year 1773. The surveyor then said 
he should like to know by what people they had been erected, but did 
not suppose that would ever be discovered. Much elated with his suc- 
cess so far, the old man replied, “If anybody can do it, I can, and will 
consult the rod in this matter.” When inquiries were to be made as to 
the discovery of anything but minerals, such as stray animals, stolen 
goods, &c , his course of procedure was to swear the rod. It may seem 
to some people to be irreverent, if not blasphemous ; but by those who 
knew the man, it was thought he did it in sincerity, and a confident belief 
in the virtue of the rod ; which he supposed must be indued wtth some 
supernatural power, or it could not make such strange discoveries, 

Having uncovered his bald head, he raised a talisman before him, and 


looking reverently upwards, administered in a solemn tone the usual 
form of an oath; ; directing it to tell him the ‘onus to such questions as 


he should ask, in relation to these monuments. He then inquired 
whether the French, the Spaniards, the English, the Dutch, the Ro- 
mans, and several other nations, had erected them; to all which the rod 
remained immovable. Finally he asked if it was the Welsh, or the same 
people who had built the mounds. To this it gave a gentle nod, which 
the rodsman knew, from former trials, meant yes. 

A few years after this curious adventure, the great mound near the 
mouth of Grove Creek, was opened and carefully explored. Amongst 
many other singular relics of that ancient people who erected it, was 
found in one of the vaults, a smal! flat stone, covered on one side with 
characters and letters of the old Saxon and Welsh languages ; a full de- 
scription of which, with a Sac simile of *he relic, was given by Mr, 
Schoolcraft, and published in the transactions of the Ethnological So- 
ciety, in New- York ; thus confirming the sagacity of ‘“‘ the C ommodore” 
and his talismanic rod. The surveyor intimated a desire to know how 
long it was since the erection of these monuments? ‘The same cere- 
monies were again performed, and various periods of time named, until 
tha answer was, “ fifteen hundred years before the discovery of America 
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by Columbus ;” which is probably about the actual time of the building 
of the earth-works in the valley of the Ohio; as is partly confirmed by 
the age of the immense trees found growing on these ruins, when first no- 
ticed ‘by the whites. The ceremonies here terminated, much to the won- 
der and astonishment of all present, even to the old rodsman himself, 
who never before had witnessed so plain a demonstration of the marvel- 
lous powers of the divining rod. The exploring party was liberally and 
freely feasted for that day and following night at the man’s house, which 
stood not far from the monuments. While here, ‘‘ the Commodore’ re- 
galed his host with many wonderful tales of his discoveries and adven- 
tures. He was very anxious to learn the art of making them; and said 
he would come down to his house for that purpose, and pay any price he 
would in reason demand. He accompanied the party the next day, by a 
shorter route than the one by which they ascended the creek, to their 
canoe, and from thence tothe mouth. They left here on their way 
home, about sunset. Two or three miles below, in “‘ the narrows,” is a 
huge rock, which had tumbled out of the cliffs above, and lies at the edge 
of the water, called ‘‘ Kate’s ‘ ock.” It is aspot well known to all the old 
keel-boat-men as a difficult pass in ascending the Ohio, from the strong 
current around the base of the rock. Somewhere on the opposite, or 
Ohio shore of the river, on the second bottom, are several small mounds, 
in one of which was buried an iron pot full of silver and gold; deposited 
there many years ago by two foreigners, who were on their way to Ken- 
tucky in ihe early settlement of that country to purchase lands. As they 
descended the Ohio in a canoe, with a frontier’s-man as a pilot, a little 
below “‘ Kate’s Rock’’ they discovered a large party of Indians crossing 
the river on rafts and bark canoes; they hi stened to the opposite shore, 

and taking out their money, blankets, and iron pot for cooking, fled into 
the woods. The money being heavy, a thousand or two dollars, they 
concluded to bury it in a small monnd they found near the base of the 
hills, as a spot more readily recognized. ‘They dug a hole, and placing 
in it the pot, covered it with a flat stone, over which they threw earth and 
leaves. Fearing to proceed on their voyage, or return to the canoe, they 
travelled back to Wheeling, and ascended the river to Fort Pitt. On 
their route up they again met a party of Indians, and two of their num- 
ber were killed; the pilot and one of the Englishmen. This so dis- 
heartened and alarmed the rei: iining one, that he re-crossed the moun- 
tains and went home to England. The fact of the buried money was 
known to only one or two persons ; one of these, an early settler of Ken- 
tucky, it seems, had met the Englishman when on his way back, and 
learnt these particulars. “The Commodore” in one of his voyages 
down the river had met with this man, and got from him a certificate of 
the locality, who was to receive one-half of the treasure if found, and the 
old rodsman the other. He had tried several times before this to find it 
in his trips, but being generally in haste, the land cleared of the forest 
trees, and the people about, he could not make a fair trial without being 
seen. It was now night, and a favorable time for such an adventure; 
so taking Steel with him to ¢: irry the tools, and leaving Devoe in charge 
of the canoe, he elevated the rod, and sti irted off in the direction of the 
mounds. In about two hours he returned, in a very i!l humor, and re- 
ported that he found the mound very readily, and after digging a few feet 
he came to the flat stone over the pot, when Steel involuntarily cried out, 
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“‘ By the Lord we have got it!” when instantly, with a low rumbling 
sound, it settled down out of sight. It is said such searches must al- 
ways be conducted in silence, as ‘the sound of the human voice irritates 
the evil spirit who has charge ‘of hidden treasures, and they vanish away. 
It is, however, by no means certain that the flat stone was the one which 
covered the pot, for nearly all mounds have more or less flat stones in 
their bases, placed there by their builders, to inclose the dead body, be- 
fore heaping up the mound. Raccoons and ground hogs often burrow in 
the mounds, and the stone most probably sunk into an excavation of 
this kind. The night being light and pleasant, the party entered the 
canoe and floated homew ard, where they arrived the next day, much im- 
proved in their stock of experience, but none in their worldly wealth. 
“* The Commodore”’ now for several years applied diligently to his call- 
ing of transporting merchandise up and down the river; occasionally 
during the winter months making short excursions into the adjacent re- 
gions in search of lead mines, which were said to have been worked by 
the friendly Indians when they visited this part of Ohio, and spent a 
winter in hunting at the commencement of the war in 1813, to avoid the 
tribes hostile to the Americans. Pieces of lead ore, of one or two 
pounds weight, are sometimes picked up on the surface of the earth, pro- 
bably Sci rttered there by the aborigines, and brought from Kentucky or 
Illinois, the nearest known lead mines. These always awakened curio- 
sity, and were counted as certain evidences of lead mines in the vicinity. 
Lead, however, is never found in a region abounding in argillaceous iron 
ores, stone coal and sandstone; but in an older formation of limestone is 
found the true lead-bearing rock. He used at other times to display the 
powers of this wonderful rod in discovering lost articles. A man con- 
sulted him, who had lost a trunk in landing from a steam-boat, by the 
upsetting of the skiff in the dark. ‘‘ The Commodore” told him that it 
was taken up by a person who lived on “ Goose Island,” near the head 
of Letart Falls, about forty miles below; that there was some money in 
the trunk as well as clothing, but the finder was an honest man, and he 
would get itagain. He went down and found it as predicted. His friend 
Devoe once lost a large flat-boat in the night, by a sudden rise in the 
river; he applied to the old rodsman, who, after due consultation with 
his talisman, told him it was taken up ata wood- -yard, eight miles below 
the mouth of the Muskingum, about daylight that morning. By inquiry 
of the mail-carrier, he ascertained that such a boat was “there ; and on 
going for it, the man told him that he took it up about daylight, ‘confirm- 
ing the truth of the diviner. Being constantly on, or about the river, 
and knowing when the rise of water took place, he could easily calcu- 
late the time required for the current to float a boat eight miles, and thus 
make a near estimate of the place it would reach at daylight. The 
keeper of the wood-yard being on the look out for drift prizes, at all sud- 
den rises of the water, would be early up, and probably take Devoe’s 
floating craft at daybreak ; so that in his responses, like the priests of the 
oracle at Delphos, of old, he was aided by a combination of circumstances, 
which a shrewd mind could turn to account. His talismanic oracle, 
however, was never ambiguous like theirs; but always gave a plain an- 
swer. He undertook no other great mineral achievement, after the 
adventure at Grave Creek, until the autumn of the year 1834. 
The man Steel, who had put him on the track of the lead mine, had 
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since been occasionally employed by “ the Commodore ” in his boating 
business, although his home was somewhere below Gallipolis. During 
the long nights of autumn, efter the day’s work was done, and the even- 
ing meal over, it was customary for him to converse on the subject 
uppermost in his mind—the existence of rich mines of the precious 
metals. Amongst other localities which Steel named, as affording silver 
ore, was the rezion of country on the headwaters of the Big Sandy and 
the Clinch rivers, in the Cumberland mountains, on the borders of Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina—where his father had formerly !ived—fifteen 
miles above the “ Boat-yard,” in the bounds of the former state. He 
had assisted in digging the ore, and melted out pure silver; a small bar 
of which he once had in his possession, and sold to a silver-smith in 
Cincinnati. For thirty or forty years the region on the head of the 
Big Sandy had been the head-quarters of a gang of counterfeiters, cele- 
brated for making silver coin, it was pretended, from rich silver mines, 
known only to themselves. Like the noted bands of rogues in London, 
who are designated by some cant phrase, these mountain bandits were 
known all over that region by the name of ‘ Cogniacs:” and the half- 
dollars, which they chiefly coined, were called ‘‘ Cogniac doilars.” A 
regular trade was carried on between them, the horse thieves, and other 
western rogues, in this money, one hundred dollars of these pieces 
being exchanged for fifty of real silver. They are so well executed that 
thousands of them are in general circulation, and oftentimes taken in 
and paid out at the banks as genuine coin. The body of the piece is 
copper, whitened by arsenic, and coated over with a thin layer of silver; 
so that a simple examination with a file or a knife does not detect the 
cheat, and is only discovered by a chemical process. These bands, 
though oftéfi ferreted out by the strong arm of the law, yet again return 
to their old haunts in the dens and caves of the mountains. This account 
of the silver mines in that remote region, awakened in “ the Commo- 
core” a vehement desire to visit them; as, by the aid of his mineral 
rod, he felt assured he could select the richest of the veins and appro- 
priate the treasure to his own use. Steel having consented to go with 
him, they, in September, 1834, started on the journey with two horses, 
both of which were blind—and for this reason cheap—and could not 
stray far away from their night encampments. The distance was about 
four hundred miles—the larger portion of which was through a moun- 
tainous and wilderness region, very sparsely inhabited. He took with 
him fifteen dollars in money, some provisions, aud two pair of stout 
leather portmanteaux, for their baggage, and to bring back the silver ore. 
Passing down the Ohio river, to ‘the mouth of the Little Kenawha, he 
struck out southerly across the country, following an old Indian trail, 
used since by the salt dealers, in their early journies with pack horses, 
to the salt works above Charleston, on the Big Kenawha, and came out 
on to that river at the mouth of Elk, distant about ninety miles from his 
home. After crossing the Kenawha, he passed up Little Coaly, a large 
branch of the latter river, to near its head, and thence travelled over a 
very mountainous country to Logan County Court House, on the Guy- 
andotte river. The head waters of this river and the Big Sandy inter- 
lock with the Clinch, a branch of the Tennessee, in the “‘ White Top 
Mountains,” belonging to the Cumberland range. In their passage to 
the Ohio river, these streams traverse the most wild and picturesque re- 
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gion to be found in Western Virginia; abounding in immense hills of 
sand rocks, cut into deep ravines by the water-courses, containing 
caverns of various sizes and extent. It was formerly the most famous 
hunting ground for’ bears in all the country, and still contains many of 
these animals, This region is the paradise of bears ; affording their 
most favorite food in exhaustless abundance, as well as safe retreats for 
their winter dormitories, in its numerous caves. He is not strictly a 
carnivorous animal ; but like the hog, feeds chiefly on vegetable food. 
The ridges are covered with whole forests of chestnuts, and the hill sides 
clothed with oaks, on whose fruits they luxuriate and fatten, until their 
glossy hides afford the finest of peltry, and their flesh the richest and 
most palatable food. About forty-five years ago, when the wars of Eu- 
rope had increased the demand for their skins, from six to eight thou- 
sand of these animals were killed in one year. For the last thirty years, 
the attention of the sojourners of these wild regions has been turned to 
the gathering of the roots of the ginseng, (panax quinguefolia.) This 
beautiful plant grows wiih great luxuriance, and in the most wonderful 
abundance, in the rich virgin soil of the hill and mountain sides. For a 
long period of time, the forests have afforded a supply of many thousand 
pounds annually, to the traders stationed at remote points along the water- 
courses. No part of America, east of the Mississippi, furnishes a more 
stately growth of forest trees; embracing all the species of the climate. 
The lofty liriodendron, or yellow poplar, attains the height of eighty or 
a hundred feet without. a limb; having a shaft of from four to six feet 
in diameter. The white and black oak are its rivals in size. Immense 
magnolias, of the variety acuminata, tower aloft to an altitude uncommon 
in any other region, while their more humble relatives, the tripelala and 
mycrophylla, flourish in great beauty by their sides. It may be con- 
sidered the storehouse for building future cities on the Ohio, when the 
prolific pines of the Alleghany river are exhausted. In addition to all 
these vegetable riches, the hills are full of fine beds of bituminous coal 
and argillaceous iron ores. Lower down, on the Big Sandy, is a bed of 
nice cannel coal, and deeper in the earth copious fountains of saline 
water, from which salt is made. Inflammable, or carburetted hydrogen 
gas bursts from the ground in several places along the margin of the 
river, and when discharged through a pool, or spring of water, it is call- 
ed “a burning spring.” Some of these are so copious that, when ig- 
nited, they will boil the meat in the camp kettles of the hanters. More 
recently, at the salines on the Big Kenawha, where wells have been sunk 
to the depth of fifteen hundred feet in search of stronger brine, so abun- 
dant is the flow of gas, that it is used at several furnaces in the manufac- 
ture of salt; thus saving much labor and expense in fuel. The inhabi- 
tants of this secluded mountain country, cut off from all intercourse with 
the rest of the world, are as primitive in their dress and manners as the 
hills around them. Their clothes are chiefly fabricated from the dressed 
skins of the deer; as well the women as the men. ‘This article is well 
adapted to their occupation of digging “ sang roots,” and traversing the 
woods in quest of game; which affords much of their animal food. 
Mounted astride, on the back of a little pony, on top of a huge bag of 
roots, the women were hardly to be distinguished from the men. Hats, 
covered with bark, were erected in the most productive localities for 
ginseng ; and the months of August and September, wken the plant is in 
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perfection, were spent in its collection. A little corn meal, made on 
large tin graters, and baked into cakes in the embers, with some sour 
milk and jerked meat, constituted their food. Their code of morals was 
asrude and aboriginal as their diet. The men often exchanged their 
wives with each other, giving or taking some article as the difference in 
value ; and sometimes sold them outright for a desirable horse or a fine 
rifle gun. Amongst these wild denizens of the mountains, ‘‘ the Com- 
modore ”’ journeyed for nearly a week at free cost, as none of them could 
change a five dollar bill, and he had no silver money with him. Some- 
times the narrow horse-path led through gorges, cut by the mountain 
torrents, so deep that the sunshine only reached them for a few hours in 
the middle of the day ; and at others ascended amongst loose rocks to 
the tops of the ridges, one or two thousand feet high, affording a wild, 
and almost boundless sweep to the eye, over the forests of the mountain 
ranges. Along the water-courses the inhabitants cultivated small patches 
of Indian corn and potatoes, and having generally a cow or two, he 
could get milk and corn-bread with a little meat. They were kind and 
hospitable to strangers, travellers being seldom seen amongst them, and 
charged |ittle or nothing for the food of either man or beast. Wherever 
he went, his main conversation was about silver mines and mineral rods; 
and so interesting and wonderful was it to the minds of these simple people, 
that any lodging or food they could furnish him was hardly an equivalent 
for the entertainment afforded them by his stories, which were heard 
with wonder and astonishment. As he approached the vicinity of the 
mineral region, the rocks changed from sand-stones to a transition and 
primitive character. Fragments of slate, quartz and chert, were scatter- 
ed on the surface of the earth; and on the heads of the Holstein, the 
prevailing rock in the mountains was granite. In the Roane and 
Smoky Mountain ranges, by the measurement of Professor Troost, in 
his gevlogy of Tennessee, the highest peaks in this quarter attain an al- 
titude of seven thousand feet; towering above any other mountains in 
the United States east of the Mississippi river. His route led him by the 
falls of the Clinch, in Russel county, Virginia, where he visited a large 
bed of the red oxide of iron ore, which “‘ the Commodore” mistook for 
cobalt—not being much skilled in the true character of minerals—and 
brought back a few small pieces for experiment. 

The legends of rich minerals, in the mountain ranges which supply 
the head branches of the Tennessee river, on the borders of the States 
of North Carolina and Tennessee, are not entirely imaginary, fur Pro- 
fessor Troost, in his exploration of this quarter, at a subsequent period, 
found several specimens of gold, silver, and Jead ores, with an abun- 
dance of manganese, and magnetic iron in rich veins; so that this is 
truly an interesting and actual mineral region. Higher up, near the 
head of the Holstein, are extensive beds of Plaster of Paris, and deep 
in the earth vast deposits of mineral salt; specimens of which have been 
brought up by the auger in boring wells for salt water. At the falls of 
the Clinch river ‘“ the Commodore ” met with an old man, a brother 
professor of the divining rod, the legs of whose instrument were made of 
brass wire, twisted spirally, rendering it very sensible to the slightest im- 
pressions. He passed a day with him, greatly to his edification; and 
ascertained from his experience and observations, many things in rela- 
tion to the mines of that region, with the best route in approaching 
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them. About four days’ travel from the falls brought him to “ Copper 
Ridge,” and near to the farm where his companion Steel was born and 
formerly lived. 

The rod was now put in operation, and directed him to a place where 
the ground was filled with heavy lumps of brown ore, whose fracture was 
shining. The surface of the mineral was studded with protuberances, 
designated in the books as “‘ mammillary ; aptly likened by ‘‘ the Commo- 
dore”’ to a toad’s back. This he had no doubt was the silver ore he had 
travelled so far to find, and felt highly elated at the success of his jour- 
ney, fancying himself in a fair way to wealth and independence. To 
strengthen his faith, he here met with a man who had his saddle-bags 
loaded’ with lumps ‘of a white looking metal, as large as goose eggs, 
which he said he had melted out himself from ore near there. He also 
saw the owner of an iron furnace near ‘‘ Copper Ridge,” who had melted 
a white metal from some ore he found in that vicinity. A large ‘‘ loop” 
of it was brought to a red heat in the forge, and laid on the anvil to 
draw out into a bar. The first blow of the hammer shattered it into a 
thousand pieces, burning the faces and hands of the forgemen. ‘‘ The 
Commodore” pronounced the metal to have been zinc, and not silver. 
To render the ore tight and as transportable as possible, they spent a day 
or two in roasting it in large log fires, and then selected the finest look- 
ing portions, breaking them up with hammers. Having filled their lea- 
ther bags with about a hundred pounds each, as much as the horses 
could conveniently carry over the rough mountain roads, they turned 
their faces homewards, leading the animals by the bridle. In their jour- 
ney back they came down the * Tug Fork” of the § Sandy; which stream 
for about one hundred miles from the mouth, makes the boundary line 
between Kentucky and Virginia. This branch received the odd name of 
“ Tug’ from the following incident in the early history of the country : 

In the year 1757, an expedition composed of four companies of sol- 
diers, was fitted out by order of Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, to in- 
vade the Indian towns on the Sciota river. To avoid discovery they 
took an unfrequented route from New River, over on to the heads of the 
south branch of Sandy, instead of the usual course down the Big Ken- 
awha. ‘They proceeded along this fork until they came to the “ burning 
spring,’ three or four days march from the Ohio. By this time their 
salt provisions, brought out on pack horses, was exhausted. They here 
killed two buffaloes, and left their skins hanging on a tree near the 
spring. The party proceeded to the mouth of Sandy, but being out of 
food, and having received orders by a messenger from the governor to 
proceed no further, they returned. It waslate in November when they 
arrived at the spring; hunger pressed them so hard, that the two buffalo 
skins were cut into strips or thongs, the hair singed off over the flames 
of the burning spring, and eaten by the men. From this circumstance, 
the south-east branch ®f Sandy was ever after called the ‘ Tug Fork,” 
from the resemblance these thongs bore to those use din that. day for 
traces or tugs in harness, by the “backwoodsmen. “ The Commodore” 
proceeded down the mae? to the Ohio river, and then up that stream, 
on the Virginia shore, to the ferry opposite Gallipolis ; the toll for cross- 
ing was twenty-five cents, being the last remnant of his money, obliging 
him to proceed the rest of his journey, sixty or neventy miles, on credit, 
the best way he could; and glad was he when the welcome sight of his 
own house met his eyes, after an absence of six weeks. 
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Having rested his weary frame a few days, the next thing to be done 
was to devise a plan for smelting the silver ore. At this time there was 
living with him, in a part of his house, a man who had considerable skill 
in metallurgy, having worked for several years at alchimy, the transmuta- 
tion of metals, and the discovery of the “ philosopher’s stone.” With 
his assistance and direction, a small furnace of bricks was erected in his 
chamber, and the flue conducted into the chimney. Here their opera- 
tions could be carried on in secret, and not excite the curiosity of the 
neighbours. Large crucibles were procured, a quantity of the silver ore, 
with proper fluxes. put in, and the strong blast of a small blacksmith’s bel- 
lows applied to the furnace. Hour after hour the process of melting was 
watched with intense interest by the operators; but the metal refused to 
flow. A more vehement heat was now applied, and kept up for twenty- 
four hours, so obstinate and refractory was the ore, until the fire descend- 
ing through the hearth of the furnace, began to ignite the wood of the 
chamber floor and sleepers on which it was built, and “ the Commodore’s”’ 
house narrowly escaped destruction. The furnace was then suffered to 
cool, as the obstinacy of the supposed silver ore had bid defiance to the 
skill of the alchimist. Doubts now began to arise as to its true charac- 
ter; and some of it was shown to a mineralogist, who had a cabinet of 
ores, for his opinion ; he at once pronounced it to be “ manganese,” an 
ore much more refractory than iron, and in no way related to silver. It 
was a great mortification to the old rodsman, that after so much labor and 
expense, his silver ore should prove a worthless mineral. He sat down 
however, very quietly under the disappointment, attributing the mistake 
more to his own ignorance than to any defect in the virtue of the rod ; 
and to the day of ‘his death, was firm in the belief, that the region in the 
heads of the Holstein abounded in silver ore. 


CUNCLUSION, 


In person “‘ the Commodore” was rather short, thick-set, and stout- 
built. He hada full, broad forehead, the mark of intellect, which 
early becoming bald, gave him quite a venerable aspect; small 
twinkling gray eyes, rather deep-set and tender from a slight chronic in- 
flammation ; features manly, with a frank, open expression of face, de- 
noting a condition of mind ready to believe any tale that was related 
with apparent sincerity, however marvellous it might be; complexion 
sanguine, but tanned and weather beaten, from his. exposure to great 
hardships both on the salt water and the fresh. The collar of his shirt 
was open both summer and winter; and his neck hardened by exposure to 
heat and cold, so as to bid defiance to coughs and catarrhs. In all cases 
of emergency he was forward, bold, and resolute; mounting, when 
sixty years old, the tallest ladders on to the roofs of burning buildings, 
and amidst the fire and smoke performing deeds of daring, that few 
younger men would think of attempting. In times of flood he was 
equally active ; pushing his boat through the rushing waters under the 
windows of the deluged houses, and removing the inhabitants and their 
effects to places of safety, without fee or reward; deeming it a duty to aid 
and succor the distressed wherever he might meet them, He had a 

natural turn for physic, and was always ready with some certain remedy 
for any disease he happened to meet with in his intercourse with the 
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sick ; these were chiefly drawn from roots and plants in the woods. 
His most infallible medicine, however, was a large jug of “ Hot stuff,” 
as he called it, made from brandy, cayenne pepper and spices. This he 
always carried with him in his boating voyages, and applied inside and 
out, was a sure cure for nearly all the ailments of humanity. His political 
views were purely democratic; hating cordially all monopolies, banks 
and chartered privileges. In religious belief, although once a “ Free-will 
Baptist,” he was in his latter years a thorough Universalist; believing 
that all mankind would be finally saved, and however vile, made pure and 
holy. For bringing this about, he had a process peculiarly his own. 
He compared the soul of a vile man at death, to a puddle of fetid, putrid 
water. However putrid it might be, he said the particles of vapor which 
rose from it, were pure and sweet, forming the clouds and nice clear rain- 
water. Thus, he said, the souls of the wicked at death would be 
cleansed, and ascend to Heaven in a purified state. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN.* 


Tue physical history of man is at all times a most interesting and at- 
tractive study ; but up to this moment it has scarcely arrived at the dig- 
nity of ascience, having but recently taken its place as a definite branch. 
Tt is true that but very lately have geology and chemistry opened the way 
to successful research, and the discoveries in the eastern world, together 
with the recovery of the art of reading the Egyptian records, afforded a 
guide to inquiry, and authentic data for the construction or revision of 
theories. Means of intercourse and scientific expeditions have now, pro- 
bably, brought under review all the different races and classes of men at 
present existing upon the face of the earth, and made these, their habits 
and natures, more or less familiar to the philosopher. It would seem to 
be the case. however, that from the fact that many races of human beings 
exist on this globe, no positive deduction has yet been gleaned in relation 
to their common origin and progress. Taking the § Scriptural account of 
the creation of the world, we are bound to believe that all mankind de- 
scended through Noah from a single pair; yet, when we consider the 
physical and mental diversities of races, the incompatible and distinct 
characteristics which mark each, and which remain unchangeable in the 
same race through thousands of years under every variety of climate and 
circumstance, an insuperable difficulty seems to present itself in ascrib- 
ing to them all a common origin; accordingly the dispute has run high 


* 1. An InvestiGaTION oF THE THEORIES oF THE Natunat History or Man. 
By Laurence, Prichard and others, founded upon animal analogies; and an outline of a 
new Natural History of Man, founded upon history, anatomy, physiology, and human 
analogies. By Frederick William Van Amringe, New-York. 

w 2. Researcues twro THE Puystcat History or Manx. By James C. Prichard. 
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between the learned, in relation to this point of the unity or diversity of 
the species. Investigation and the progress of knowledge in the matter 
have irresistably carried the weight of proof to the side of argument for 
diversity, and weakened that for the unity of the species very sensibly. In 
fact, few or none now seriously adhere to the theory of the unity of the 
races, and the remaining pretexts on which its advocates base their posi- 
tion, have been rendered untenable by the able argumentation of Mr. 
Van Amringe in the work quoted at the head of this article. It by no 
means follows, however, that because the conclusions to which science 
has laboriously arrived under the guidance of able men, that, therefore, 
the scriptural account is inaccurate or incompatible with those conclu- 
sions, although the results may be incompatible with an erroneous, yet 
generally received construction of the Mosaic account. The whole 
state of the science at this moment, seems to indicate that there are seve- 
ral distinct races of men on the face of the earth, with entirely different 
capacities, physical and mental ; that these races are known to have exist- 
ed for ai least five thousand years entirely distinct, and to have been as 
much so at that remote period as they are at this moment, retaining their spe- 
cific characteristics through every variety of circumstance, climate and 
condition ; yet, nevertheless, the origin of all these distinct races was from 
Adam through Noah. This seeming paradox it is, which has hitherto baffled 
the reasonings of philosophers, and retarded the progress of the science. 
There was and is a repugnance inherent in our better natures to recog- 
nize as a natural fact, that apparent inferiority which our senses and expe- 
rience assure us exists in certain races of men, as compared with our 
own or Caucassian race. An enlarged philanthropy and a Christian be- 
vevolence has sought to embrace all of the human form im one common 
brotherhood of humanity; and it is the endeavor to do this, guided by a 
hasty construction of the scriptural account, which has much retarded 
progress in a science more vast and curious, as well as fraught with more 
wonderful results, than perhaps any other. As a science, the physical 
history of man has existed scarcely more than a generation. Its founda- 
tion was laid by Professor Blumenbach, of Gottingen, whose useful life 
has closed within a few years. His collection of skulls, obtained by 
ceaseless perseverance from every part of the globe, became the founda- 
tion of investigations, which the genius and writings of Laurence, Hum- 
boldt, Cuvier, Owen and others, have added to the fabric, from the vast 
mass of knowledge collected from naturalists and travellers, and submit- 
ted to the alembic of the philosophic mind. The great labor of sifting the 
evidences and reports offered, so as to separate the reliable from the illu- 
sive, seems scarcely yet to have been perfected ; and the progress of this 
labor has often produced an entire reversion in the first-formed opinions 
of the truthful investigator. The great work of Dr. Prichard affords 
a singular example of this truism. His first publication was a Latin 
thesis, De Humanis Generis Varietate, in 1809, when he took his degree 
at Edinburgh. This attracted much attention, and, eonsidering the mate- 
rials then at hand, was very able. This theme was pursued with un- 
wearied zeal in three subsequent editions in 1813, 1826 and 1847, the 
latter enlarged to five volumes. Through all the progress of this work, 
he abandoned, step by step, the strongest grounds he had previously main- 
tained; at one time he gave full weight tothe Mosaic account, but finally 
he abandoned its authenticity, as well as that of all the Old Testament, 
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as far as historical facts are concerned. He had, in the first place, striven 
to accommodate his theory to the Mosaic account, but the progress of 
the investigation, aided by the constantly increasing means of pursuing 
the inquiry, furnished by the growth of geology and the discoveries in 
Egypt, seems to have driven him from the Pentateuch as an authority, and 
obliged him to base the theory of unity, of which he is the great apostle, 

upon analogies drawn from the animal kingdom, as well as upon facts 
drawn from the physical history of mankind. The great error of this 
writer seems to have been the hasty assumption of matters, presented as 
facts, but which vanish on closer inspection. The progress of investiga- 
tion is certainly depriving him of a considerable pro portion of his well- 
earned reputation ; and his labors are likely only to result in the estab- 
lishment of theories against which he argued. Certain it is, that the 
unity of the species can no longer be maintained on the basis on which 
he built his theory. Dr. Nott, in his lecture, thus states the case : 


“Ifthe unity of the races, or species of men, be assumed, there are but 
three suppositions on which the diversity now seen in white, black, and interme- 
diate colors, can be accounted for—namely : 

Ist. A direct act of the Almighty in changing one type into another. 

2d. The gradual action of physical causes, such as climate, food, mode of 
life, &c. 

3d. Congenital or accidental varieties. 

There is no evidence whatever in favor of the first of these suppositions, and 
we will therefore pass itby. The second and third are sustained by Prichard, 
with signal ability, in his ponderous physical history of man. 


After twenty years of the most Jaborious research, enjoying the best 
of opportunities for personal investigation, pursued with enthusiasm, Mr. 
Van Amringe produced the work quoted at the head of this article. His 
plan appears not to have been like that of most others, viz. : to construct 
a theory first, and then seek for facts to support it, as was the case with M. 
Guizot’s theory of German civilization ; but to inform himself thoroughly 
of facts, and deduce the science therefrom. 

That which Dr. Prichard did not attempt, and which Dr. Nott passes 
with a single remark, is that which Mr. Van Amringe most forcibly puts 
forward. Dr. Nott asserts that there is no evidence of the interposition 
of the Almighty in changing one type into another. We apprehend that 
the same evidence exists upon that point as upon creation at all. Since 
the existence of human beings is an evidence of their creation, the ex- 
istence of a diversity of types is an evidence that they must have had 
an origin. No one combats the theory of unity w-th more point or 
success than Dr. Nott, nor does he deny the creation of original pairs, 
admitting, as he does, ‘that once abandoning the theory of unity, there 
can be scarcely a limit to the number of them ; it would seem, therefore, 
that he had not considered the evidence which really exists, of the Divine 
interposition in changing types. 

It-has been asked, whether this question has not been settled by the 
authority of the Scriptures, so as to preclude further discussion upon it ; 
and “‘ are we entitled to go beyond, and with any portion of our faith, 
upon statements or inductions derived from other sources, if contradict- 
ing the interpretations commonly given to this higher authority ?’ The 
question itself suggests a want of faith in the inspired writings, If they 
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are true, no truth can be discovered which can shake their authority, and 
in this age none but truth will stand. Mr. Van Amringe himself has 
fully vindicated the inquiry upon which he proceeds :— 


« If ‘the verity of the Mosaic history’ depended on ‘the unity of the hu- 
man species,’ no Christian man would attempt to prove tothe contrary. It some- 
times happens that the most skilful advocates endanger a cause, by placing it on 
a false issue. It mustbe evident that men who come to the investigation of this 
subject, with minds so prepossessed, are as unfit for it, as are those whoengage in it 
with the hope of making it an instrument for the destruction of religion, by 
adopting the contrary theory. Both of them have theories to maintain. Both 
seek for facts and reasons to support them, with a zeal which warps their judg- 
ments—the first no doubt honestly deceived ; the latter, if as honestly deceived, 
certainly not as honestly employed. 

«« We, on the contrary, entertain the belief that the Mosaic history affords a 
fair, and very strong presumption, that man was divided into several species by 
the Creator. If we should establish this fact we will have done much towards 
settling this vexed question ; for we imagine, the chief difficulty of the subject 
has hitherto been a tenderness on this point, which has, more or less, influenced 
every conscientious inquirer on the subject. 

‘“‘ It is universally agreed that the Divine record is addressed as much to the 
understanding, as to the faith of men: consequently it is open toa fair inter- 
pretation. The difficulty in accomplishing this consists chiefly in three things— 
first, a deficiency of knowledge in the nataral sciences, to enable us to under- 
stand the operations of God’s laws in regard to His creatures; secondly, fixed 
notions by education, a departure from which is regarded as heresy ; and, last- 
ly, a peculiar frame of mind, in some men, which causes them to regard the sa- 
cred volume as opposed to philosophical investigations. 

“ The first deficiency is now rapidly being supplied. Scarcely a day passes 
without the discovery of some new scientific truth magnifying the glory of Him, 
who, by means of a very few simple and invariable laws, controls innumerable 
systems of worlds, and their component atoms, without confusion. The mind 
of Man, the ‘ Image of’ Him upon this Earth, is daily expanding, and increas- 
ing in capability to understand, and discover, more of the laws of His power, 
and thus enabled to understand His word. The whole learned world, like a 
hive of bees, is busy, in ceaseless industry, gathering honey from every open 
flower, and storing it up for that day when “ the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord,” as well by reason of His works, as His word. In that day 
the. difficulties in regard to fixed notions, arising from defective education, and 
the peculiar frame of mind hostile to religion, will disappear ; and truth will al- 
ways be orthodox, because piety and science will be united.” 


Proceeding on this basis, Mr. Van Amringe shows that man under- 
went changes as he did original creation, through direct Divine interposi- 
tion, according to circumstances. The Mosaic account certainly leaves 
no room to doubt but that there were other human beings, “ giants,” and 
“* sons of men,” inhabiting the earth when Adam and Eve camé forth of 
Eden, and it was of these and their descend: ints, ** sons of God,” of whom 
Moses wrote. It may also have well been the case, that ‘Adam and 
Eve, being created for a life in Paradise, underwent themselves a typical 
change when, on their fall, they were condemned to another life, to be 
supported by the ‘‘ sweat of their brow.” However, of this we have no 

evidence. Mr. Van Amringe proceeds to show, that the wickedness 
which, according to Scripture, sprang up between the ‘sons of God” 
and the “ daughters of men,” led to the destruction of all by the flood, 
except Noah and his sons ; suggesting, that because of the wickedness 
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of the giants of those days, as well as of ‘‘ the sons of men,” the creation 

of Adam in the “ image of God,” might have been as an example for their 
improvement. We will here give his own language. It is to be under- 
stood, however, that no part of the argument is ‘based upon these prelimi- 
nary remarks, Zoology has nothing to do-with origin; it has only to 
do with facts as they exist :-— 


“If the creation of Adam and Eve was a remedial. as the Noachian flood 
was a pubative measure, the same reasoning is applicable to both; that is, the 
creation recorded by Moses was the particular creation, which took place on a 
particular spot of the earth, as the subsequent Deluge also prevailed over that 
quarter which was inhabited by the children of that creation. The sins which 
caused the Deluge, were the sins of the children of Adam intermarrying with 
the daughters of men; by reason of which ‘all flesh had corrupted his way 
upon the earth.’ They were then residents of Asia, probably near or about the 
Euphrates ; consequently, it was not necessary that the punishment of the De- 
luge should be more extensive than the prevalence of the wicked beings who 
had become corrupt. If, therefore, there were other men in the world besides 
Adam and his descerdants,—and if the Deluge did not prevail over all parts of 
the earth at the same time.—it follows, that, although all the descendants of 
Adam, except Noah and family, were destroyed, there may have been others, 
in other parts of the earth, who escaped. 

** We will not consume time with a farther examination of this subject, as 
we place no reliance upon it for our future investigations. Our design in intro- 
ducing these views at all, is to show that the subject is open to a full investiga- 
tion, upon broader principles than we will claim. Those who are desirous of 
examining the arguments, in relation to the limited extent of the Deluge, will 
find them admirably and fully stated by Dr. John Pye Smith in his ivteresting 
work on the relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of geologicat 
science. 

** We have already said, that the object of introducing the foregoing specula- 
tions, is to show, that the subject is fairly open to a wider range of investiga- 
tion than is generally supposed, or than we will claim ; because we are ready 
to admit, that the whole human family sprang from Adam ; and that the whole 
race, except Noah and family, was destroy ed by the Deluge ; and, consequent- 
ly, that allthe human family have since sprung from three men, as it before had 
from one. And yet, notwithstanding, we shall think it no heresy to assert, that 
all men are not of the same species ; nay, more, we apprehend, that those who 
assert the contrary are more obnoxious to such a charge. 

“* We take it for granted that men believe that when the Almighty promises, 
asserts, or curses, that they will be fulfilled. The sons of Noah were not all 
equally favored by the Almighty. Shem was especially blessed, and made the 
progenitor of the Israelites, and of our SaVior.—Japheth was promised to be en- 
larged ; and Canaan, the son of Ham, was cursed and made a servant of servants. 
The son of Abraham, by Hagar, Ishmael, was driven out from his patrimony, but 
was to increase and multiply exceedingly, and to be *a wild man,’ whose 
‘ hand shall be against eve ry man, and every man’s hand against him.’ Thus 
we have four distinet blessings, promises, and curses, pronounced upon the pa- 
triarchs of the human family ; which were, no doubt, to be typical of their de- 
scendants. How were they to be fulfilled? The races must be kept distinct, 
or they could not be fulfilled. The difficulty with the descendants of Adam 
was, that ‘they saw the daughters of men, ‘that they were fair; and they took 
them wives of all which they chose.’ How then could they be kept separate ? 
The blessings, promises and curses, must have been follow ed by some physical 
change of the parties, or intermarriages would soon obliterate the individuality 
of each, and make them all of a like nature and similar descent. Nor would it 
answer the purpose to depend upon the memories of the parties, at all times, 
to know,—nor their fidelity to observe, if they should know,—the descendants 
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of each progenitor. Nothing less than a physical change,—a change of color,— 
of features,—of manners, habits and mental qualities,—could with certainty 
operate as an effectual separation. A mere geographical separation, if there 
were no physical distinction, would only amount to a temporary separation; be- 
cause the migratory habits of man would soon bring them together. Buta geo- 
graphical separation, together with a physical distinction, would make, as it has 
made, an almost perfect barrier to an amalgamation of the different species. 
Thus the promises, curses, and blessings, upon the patriarchs, as types of the 
several species of mankind, could be literally fulfilled in the descendants of each 
typical patriarch. 

Thus is the question of the species of men as fully open to philosophical in- 
quiry, as any subject of natural history can be. We might almost say, that Re- 
velation has decided that there are several species of mankind, and that to be- 
lieve to the contrary, is to disbelieve the power of God to modify specifically, by 
the word of his power, beings whom he created by no greater effort. When 
we reflect that these specific differences have prevailed from the earliest tra- 
ditionary, as well as historic period, (excluding Revelation,) we must suppose 
the specific modifications to have taken place about the time the occurrences re- 
lated by Moses took place. Noah and family must have been white, because 
the Israelites, who are known to have descended in a direct line from him, are 
so; and as the different species, precisely as they now exist, can be trac red up 
by tradition and profane history very near to the period of the lives of the ty- 
pical patriarchs, we are bound to believe that these, together with a geographi- 
cal separation, which was afterwards made, were the great barriers which God 
made instrumental in carrying out his desigus in regard to his creatures.” 


The following enumeration presents at a glance the leading points of 
the argument of Mr. Van Amringe, and as the reader will perceive, they 
are sufficiently comprehensive :— 


“‘ That the Zoological classification of man, by his animal properties, exclud- 
ing his psychical attributes, is unphilosophical. 

‘ That there are at least four distinct species of men in the world, proved by 
their physical and psychical properties and powers. 

‘* That although there were several centres of distribution, or creation of ani- 
mals and vegetables, every known fact proves an original single centre of distri- 
bution, or creation, of man, in Asia, in the neighborhood of the Euphrates. 

* That the progressive development and improvement of the human species 
in morals and intellect, are laws of human nature, the equivalent of the series 
of creations antecedent to Man. 

‘“* That the differences in the races of men cannot be accounted for by climate, 
mode of living, or any natural causes now in operation, or which have been in 
operation within the period of history. 

“That they cannot be accounted for by accidental, or congenital varieties, 
springing up in the human family. 

‘* That there is no analogy between man and animals which can assist us to 
elassify man, or to understand his history. 

‘* That the principles of zoology, if applied to man in the same manner they 
are appiied to animals, establish specific differences among men. 

** That the Anatomical and Physiological differences of the races of men es- 
tablish specific differences. 

‘That the Psychical attributes of man, in every point of view in which they 
can be considered, constitute specific differences, 

‘* That the history and condition of women in the different races establish 
specific differences. 

‘“* And lastly —That the natural law of sexual love, by which the races have 
been kept distinct from time immemorial, establish a distinction of species.” 


The original classification by Blumenbach included five races of men— 
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the Caucassian, Ethiopian, Mongolian, Malayan, and American. Later 
researches, more particularly those of Drs. Warren and Morton, upon 
this continent, have made valuable additions to the specimens of crania 
obtained. These led Dr. Prichard to reduce the chief types to three— 
the prognathous, or that marked by the predominance of the jaws in the 
Negro type ; the pyramidal, connected with broad, lozenge-formed faces, 
furnish a type peculiar to the Mongolian, Tartar, Lapland, and American 
races; the ellipticl expresses the white or Caucassian race. This much 
simplifies the field of inquiry, the sources of knowledge for the pursuit of 
which are classed under three heads :—F rst, the physiological, including 
all that relates to the physical conformation of man—his mental endow- 
ments—the laws which license or limit the deviations from a common 
standard. Second, the philological, including all that relates to lan- 
guage. Third, the historical, taking the term in its largest sense. In 
the method pursued by Mr. Van Amringe, it will be observed, he denies 
that there is any analogy between man and animals of a nature to assist 
in classifying the species of men. ‘‘ Man,” he justly observes, ‘is the 
only analogue of man,” and the argumentation by which his position is 
supported, ‘would seem to be i impregnable as against any of the theories 
advanced by the advocates of a unity of the human race; and itis only 
by accepting the fact which our senses recognize, that different species 
of men exist upon the face of the earth, and of an order entirely distinct 
from all the rest of the animal creation, that the natural history of the 
race can be traced with any degree of clearness and satisfaction. By 
pursuing all the means of investigation furnished under the leading heads 
of Physiology, Philology, and History, the common result is obtained of 
a distribution of the race from a common center in the neighbourhood 
of the Euphrates. From that point four species of men have diverged, 

which seemingly from that moment to this have preserved, undiminished 
by time, unaltered by circumstances, and uninfluenced by climate, mi- 
gration or intercourse, all those distinctive marks which determine the 
different species. Mr. Van Amringe, rejecting the usual nomenclatures 
for the races of men or species, has, for reasons which he has elaborately 
given, classed them as follows: Shemitic, the white, or Caucassian spe- 
cies; Javhetic, the yellow, or Mongolian species ; Ishmaelitic, the red 
species ; ‘Cana: anitic, black species. “A main reason for adopting this no- 
menclature, was to harmonize it with the Bible. The physical character 
of these species are given nearly as follows: 








Shemitic. Japhetic. Ishmaelitic. Canaanitic. 
Sensibility. ...High.........-...-.- Medium.......-......-Sub-medium....... Sluggish. 
Complexion...Fair,..........22+- Olive yellow...........Dark, reddish..... Black. 
PG nn us e0 a Copious, soft, flowing.. Thin, coarse... ...--.Black and straight. Woolly, 
IG, 5 iia os IDI orcs ices nccc acts dae ncessicciensd — 
Face... ...««..8mall, oval... ...0..5. broad, flat, triangular..Broad............. Broad jaws, projecting. 
Forehead..... Bapesded soos... ceo s BOA, WOW. .ntsacoescs oo Receding. 
Eee .;, .ckeemen RUNNER. vc cnccscecse Wide, small. .......... Prominent........- Flat. 
Mouth...... ..Small European. .....-... ——— 
BADGES winnie siee'e Thin — Thick. 
SR cende cn’ Round and Full... — European......... Retreating, 
Nes bawdiasi NEUE cacias<cusees . Oblique, closing. ....... — Prominent. 


The psychical characters are thus classed : 


+ First—Tue Suemitric Species. 


“ Psychical, or Spiritual Character, viz. :—All the Psychical Attributes de- 
veloped harmoniously.— Warlike, but not cruel or destructive. 
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“ Seconphy—Tue Jarnetic Species. 

* Psychical or Spiritual Character, viz.:—Attributes unequally developed, 
Moderately mental—criginative, inventive, but not speculative. Not warlike, 
but destructive. 

“ Turrpry.—Tue Isamaenitic Species. 

* Psychical or Sptritual Character, viz. :—Attributes generally equally devel- 
oped. Moderately mental; not originative, or inventive, but speculative ; rov- 
ing, predatory, revengeful, and sensual. Warlike and highly destructive. 


“ FourtTaiy.—TwHe CANnAANitTic SPECIES. 
“ Psychical or Spiritual Character, viz.:—Attributes equally undevel oped. In- 
feriorly mental ; not originative, inventive, or spec ulative ; roving, revengeful, 
predatory, and highly sensual ; warlike and destructive.” 


Types of all these species of man are found in Asia; and the late won- 
derful discoveries in Egypt show three distinct races of men pictured 
upon her monuments at least 5000 years ago, possessing precisely the 
same characteristics with which we now see them preserved; and the 
question is well put to the advccates of the unity of the race, who, 
with Laurence, La Marck, and others, attempt to account for existing dif- 
ferences, on the ground of the-operation of various causes acting through 
long periods of time, gradually transmuting man into the various species as 
we now find him,—f, in the lapse of five thousand years no perceptible dif- 
ference has manifested itself in the existing four species, how long did 
it take to produce the difference which we know to have existed at a dage 
nearly coeval with the flood? It is not a little singular that this doc- 
trine of gradual change should be urged in support of the Mosaic account 
of the creation, when it is obviously, if carried out, fatal to it. If a Europe- 
an can gradually be changed intoa Bushman, or vice versa, (according to 
the theory of Dr. Prichard, who contended ‘th: it all men were originally 
black, and that the white race is only a congenital variety,) from naked 
black Hottentot savages into Bacons or Miltons—what necessity was 
there for creating Adam and Eve, since a gradual progress of the animal 
creation, as fossil remains show them to have existed, would gradually 
have produced human beings, when the earth became prepared for their 
habitation? The argument derived from supposed animal analogy, that 
man has undergone change from civilization, as animals are supposed to 
have done from domestication, will scarcely bear examination. Mr. Van 
Amringe shows very clearly, that while admitting that animals have un- 
dergone change by domestication, that fact has no bearing whatever upon 
the influence of civilization upon man. He states :— 


‘** We also make an assertion, and defy proof to the contrary :—that there is 
not upon record a single instance of a physical change of any people, ancient 
or modern, which can be detected by the anatomist, and which we ‘have good 
reason to believe to have been produced by civilization. We prove it, first, by 
the admission of the authors in question ; for they have unhesitatingly classed 
very ancient nations by their skulls, and told whether they were of the Cau- 
cassian, Mongolian, or Ethiopian variety ; which would be absurd if they had 
no confidence in the permanence of peculiar characteristics. We prove it, 
secondly, by the uniform testimony of history, from Herodotus down to the 
present day, in which the different races of men are always described with the 
same characteristics. We prove it, thirdly, by the sculptured figures adorning 
the tombs of the ancient kings of Egypt, in which the physiognomy and color 
of the different races of men are preserved, and exhibit them to have been, 
nearly four thousand years ago, identically the same as they are now.”’ 
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If we examine into the examples brought forward in proof of the as- 
sertion that man undergoes change, we are struck with the carelessness 
which induces learned men to base arguments, upon grounds so frivolous. 
Thus Dr. Smith in his essay, page 114, remarks :— 


«“ But to whatever causes the appearance of these features in the natives of 
Africa ought to be ascribed, they seem to be in a good measure local ; and de- 
pendent at the same time, in some degree, on the manner of living. For it is an 
undoubted fact that the descendants of that race in the United States, are gra- 
dually losing those peculiarities so offensive to our eye. In those black slaves, es- 
pecially, who reside constantly in the mansions of their masters, and who are 
treated with that lenity and kindness which the greater portion of them who 
are placed in that situation experience in these States, we oflen sce the nose 
finely turned, and rising handsomely from the face; and the lips, though gently 
swelled, have lost that unsightly protuberance so common among their ancestors 
in Africa.” 


Sir Charles Lyell, also, in a late work assures his readers, that a gra- 
dual approximation was taking place in the slave states, in the configu- 
ration of the head and body of the negroes, to the European model, each 
successive generation exhibiting an improvement in this respect. Dr. 
Smith once resided in Virginia, and knew, as Sir Charles Lyel! ought 
to have known, that the domestic servants are selected from the most 
intelligent negroes, and these negroes descended from natives of Africa, 
have for two centuries, even when entirely unmixed, been well and re- 
gularly fed, provided with all reasonable com forts, their minds set free 
from pressure of want, and in constant contact with the whites, have 
reached the maximum physical development of which the species is capa- 
ble, yet the distinctive features of that species have undergone no change 
whatever from the original types, even among the selec/ed servants. Fur- 
thermore, it will be’observed that the argument of those theorists is, that 
climate and locality have produced the present species, viz., white men 
in Europe, black men in Africa, and red men in America. ‘The white 
and the black come to the country of the red man, and we are told in 
support of that theory, not that the two former assimilates to the latter, 
but that the black assimilates to the white ! and neither assimilates to 
the aboriginal red man! That the white species improves we know, and 
likewise that the ‘other races improves each in its sphere, but that they 
therefore assimilate, or are capable of running one into the other, is utter- 
ly untrue, and destitute of anything like evidence. The highest state of 
improvement is attained by the black race in a state of subordination to 
the whites. The moment they are cast upon their own resources, they 
retrograde, as in the case of St. Domingo, than the inhabitants of which, 
no persons ever had a fairer start in nationality. In every instance 
where a change of type is apparent, it is ina hybrid species, and 
this fact is, by Dr. Prichard and his dis sciples, entirely ‘overlooked. Thus 
the E dinburgh Review, of October, 1848, asserts, on the authority of Dr. 
Prichard, that the Turks of Europe have undergone a change from the py- 
ramidal to their elliptical form of the skull, although ‘many writers’ have re- 
ferred the origin to the Turks of Central Asia. He admits that the origin 
is a matter of dispute, overlooks the known fact that for four thousand 
years that country has been the theatre of contest between Caucassians 
and Mongols, in all which time the two races have more or less mingled ; 
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rejects the fact that for centuries the women of the Turks have been de- 
rived from the Caucassian mountains, and then claims the difference in skull 
as an evidence of change of species by influence of climate ; although 
the Hindoos in their own country have, among the higher classes, under- 
gone precisely the same change from the same cause, viz., a constant sup- 
ply of Caucassian women. Itis clearly not on such data that science is 
to be advanced. A late number of the London Quarterly, in discus- 
sing this question, remarks :— 


** On these points, discussions have been raised; and with the effect, as we 
have before stated, of leading some inquirers to the persuasion that the corporeal 
and mental diversities of the Negro and Caucassian cannot be explained other- 
wise than by supposing a difference of species.” 


The Review is clearly behind the age, and is not yet “ posted up”’ in 
relation to recent progress. In order to support the notion of one species, 


he remarks: 


“If we go into the great cities of the United States, New-York and Phila- 
delphia, a comparison between the free negro population and the quarters 
peopled by Lrish immigrants, would, we venture to say, be decidedly to the ad- 


vantage of the former.” 


The Review clearly does not guess with sufficient accuracy, to found 
a science upon its sagacity. In point of fact, there are no negroes in 
New-York at all. There is here a hybrid race of mulattoes, who are no 
more negroes than mules are asses. ‘he black species, as we have be- 
fore stated, have, on this continent, attained their highest point of phy- 
sical development. That improved race has been crossed with white 
blood, aud {as is known to be the case) the progeny partakes in an equal 
degree of both parents, receiving some of the physical attributes of the 
white parent. It is known that that mixed race, if constantly intermar- 
ried with the white, will, in the fifth generation, lose entirely the black 
blood ; but, if left to itself, will ultimately return to the original! stock, or 
bred “ in and in,” will die out. That mixed race, from an improved black 
stock, lives in New-York, as those on the spot know, in a much lower 
condition than the lowest of European serfs cast upon our shores, even 
when degraded to the utmost that England’s bad system of government 
is capable. Furthermore they continue in this low state, while the low- 
est class of Irish emigrants, in the second generation, are not distin- 
guishable from the most refined whites. There are some cases of intel- 
ligence and intellect among the mulattoes, and a few, where a liberal 
education has developed fair powers ; but these are all governed by the 
degree of white blood they possess, 

When Noah with his sons came forth of the ark, we are to suppose, 
according to the scriptural account, that all the members of the family, 
that is to say, the whole human race, were of the same stock ; all enjoying 
the same advantages, all possessed of the same means, and no one of them 
subjected to or under any undue control of the others. Yet we find this 
family, according to Bishop Usher’s chronology, within four hundred 
years of that event, separated into the same distinct species which they 
now present to our contemplation. From that time to the present, they 
have continued to diverge according to their species. The Shemitic or 
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white race have gradually attained the elevation in which they at present 
exist. The Japhetic or yellow race, occupying similar parallels 
latitude, reached, at a period which antedates white civilization, a certain 
point of cultivation which they have ever since failed to pass. The red 
race has made but small progress, while the black has utterly failed to ad- 
vance atall. Itis said that these marked characteristics are not evidences 
of distinct species, because the black race has been in a state of servitude, 
‘* and have not had a fair chance.” This objection it would seem amounts 
to nothing, inasmuch as that from the time they left the ark, the white 
species has continued to advance from the force of its characteristics ; the 
‘“‘ chance” which it enjoyed, it made for itself; the yellow race fulfilled 
their capacities, as far as they went, andthe black, having none, could make 
use of none. The red race on the continent of America, up to the time when 
they met the whites, were in a state of complete freedum ; with a diversi- 
fied climate and fertile soil, they not only had made no progress for them- 
selves, compared to the whites, although superior to the blacks, in the lapse 
of centuries, but manifested an inv incible incapacity to become civilized in 
the European sense, and perished like other wild things before the ap- 
proach of civilization. These races have never commingled, and are inca- 
pable of producing a mixed race. ‘Thus long and patient investigation 
has shown, that the union of a white and black produces a mulatto, 
which partakes of the characteristics of both parents in nearly an equal 
degree. The union of two mulattoes produces children of which some 
will exhibit the black traits ina higher degree, and others the white. 
Each of these will inevitably go back to the original type. When mulat- 
to children do not partake, in a marked manner, either of the black or 
white species, they have not sufficient vigor to procreate. These are 
the results of the most patient research upon this continent. In this 
state of affairs the fact and degree of civilization of a species of men in 
their ‘“‘ own homes,” unbiassed by the presence of another superior spe- 
cies, become the mark of specific character, and no case has ever yet 
been presented where civilization, or an attempt at it, has produced any 
change in type. The skulls of the ancient Germans, who existed anterior 
to their civilization, are of the same form as those of the present people. 
Mr. Van Amringe has, with singular clearness and force, pointed out 
the great value of psychic al traits as distinctive of species, and rejected 
the instincts of animals as analogues to the intellects of man. Thus the 
fox is a solitary animal, and this fact forms a specific distinction from the 
wolf, which is gregarious. The wolf is not therefore an analogue for man, 
also gregarious, there being no similarity between them. “If, however, 
the habits of animals where similarities exist, form distinctions between 
species, surely it is in the psychical distinctions of mankind that specific 
attributes are to be found. The beaver and the bee have singular facul- 
ties of construction. The ox and the horse have neither, but change in 
color. Ifthe constructive habits of the former distinguish them from the 
latter—they do not make them analogues for white men who build, and 
not of black men who do not build. If the white race is refined, civi- 
lized and inventive, and the black race is rede, barbarous, and without 
invention, the distinction is specific as between races, yet learned writers 
have not hesitated to use the instincts of animals as analogues of human 
reason. ‘The psychical condition of the races is thus given :— 
VOL, XXVI.—NO, CXLII. 4 
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‘+s What then is the psychical condition of the Shemitic people? The indi- 
viduality of woman, her personality, her equality of rights, fully acknowledged, 
and established; governments established, and laws enacted, securing the rights 
of the governors and governed; a religion established, which, whatever scep- 
tics may say about its Divine origin, is more consistent with the character of the 
Creator than any other; the intercourse of nations so rapid, free, and untram- 
melled, that every Shemitic nation seems to be hastening towards a great demo- 
cracy of the whole family ; agriculture in such perfection that the necessaries 
and luxuries of life are so abundant, that every prudent laborer may live as 
sumptuously as a prince of old times; railroads, bridges, and turnpikes ramify 
the whole geographic body, as do the arteries and veins of the animal body, be- 
stowing a like warmth and vitality: light-houses built; electricity controlled, 
conducted, and made a common messenger, for ordinary occasions ; steam com- 
pelled to labor for all perpenes; _ age of the earth scrutinized, the rocks 
analyzed and classed, and the organisms of a former world discover d. classed, 
and their natures ascertained ; all the organisms of the present worl ld so clas- 
sified aud arranged by naturalists, that a new specimen is immediately placed 
without confusion or disorder; chemistry so far perfected that the globe, and all 
its furniture, are known to consist of but few elements, which are yet tortured 
to disclose their elementary constituents ; astronomy so systematized that a new 
planet is discovered, and its place in the heavens told by figures; and lastly, all 
the arts which can contribute to the comforts and conveniencies of life, im- 
proved proportionably with the improvements of science. 

‘* We must not omit to mention the peculiar migratory trait of character of 
the Shemites, which is as distinctive as any other. We do not allude tothe 
conquest and occupation of countries by armies, in which respect the [shmael- 
ites may have been as successful as the Shemites: but to the establisment of 
colonies for peaceful purposes, in which no species but the Shemitic, or rather 
Hamo-Shemitic bas been engaged. ‘The principle was manifested at the very 
earliest period of which we have any knowledge of the respective species. 
The Phcenicians were early and actively engaged in this operation. The 
Greeks and Romans also practised it; but it was reserved for modern times to 
exhibit the perfect development of this principle of the Shemitic character. 
3efore the discovery of the polarity of the needle, the Shemites were restrain- 
ed by the mode of navigation, and the subjection of their commerce to the Ish- 
maelites, But the moment they were relieved from these restraints, their 
colonizing spirit manifested itself surprisingly. Equatorial Africa, India, and 
America, were thus settled; and now we perceive nuclei of the Shemites scat- 
tered over every quarter of the globe; over islands and continents ; continually 
increasing in size and power, while the aborigines are vanishing by the opera- 
tion of silent, efficient, but natural causes. ‘To such an extent is this principle 
operating, that the melancholy reflection can scarcely be resisted, that the dark 
races are doomed to extinction by the gradual increase of the white race, by a 
process sitnilar to that which is now fast extinguishing the aborigines of North 
America. The period has probably now arrived which will decide the fate of 
the dark races for ever! Their destiny has arrived ata crisis; and philanthropy 
could scarcely engage in a more noble project, than to avert from them, if pos- 
sible, the extinction with which they are threatened by the Shemitic colonial 
settlements among them. No dark race has at any time exhibited this propen- 
sity. Extensive, destructive, desolating, and debasing have been their wars and 
conquests; their armies have occupied countries and enslaved nations; they 
have destroyed nations by fire and sword, but never by substitution; for the 
fruits of conquests, by colonies, they have never reaped. 

*Itmay be said that the dark races are not soeminently mercantile, and are 
not influenced by the same spirit of enterprise. We grant it; but this is pre- 
cisely the thing we desire to prove,—that they are not influenced by the same 
strenuous temperament, the same genius, the same nature, and are, therefore, 
not of the same species; for, if they were, they would be as commercial, as 
enterprising, as scientific, in short, equal in every respect. 
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‘What is the psychical condition of the Japhetic species? Woman has no 
individuality, no personality, no equality of rights. She is a slave, an article of 
merchandize ; the government is absolute, despotic, but patriarchal; their reli- 
gion is idolatrous, and anengine of state; their laws sanguinary, vindictive, and 
sumptuary ; intercourse with other nations forbidden, or only partially permit- 
ted; agriculture generally highly cultivated by the labor bestowed upon it, ra- 
ther than by the art displayed in it; a considerable advance made in the useful 
arts, but very little in the sciences ; the science of numbers only rudimentary, 
and therefore all the sciences depending on it of the same nature; and lastly 
all the arts which contribute to the comforts and conveniences of life are station- 
ary, and have been for ages. 

The psychical condition of the Ishmaelites varies from, but, on the whole 
is not in advance of, the preceding species. Woman is equally a slave, an ar- 
ticle of merchandize, and, if anything, more oppressed ; governments, in tribes, 
patriarchal, and in nations absolute, but in all despotic; religion fanatical and 
scree ; the intercourse of other nations, although not forbidden, is not court- 
ed, and is attended by danger, unless awed by power; the general character of 
the people nomadic, rather than agricultural; inferior to the Japhetic species in 
the useful arts, but superior to them in sciences, which are, nevertheless, only 
elementary ; and, lastly, the arts which contribute to the conveniences and 
comforts of life, less advanced than they are among the Japhetites, and also 
stationary, and have been for ages,” 


Mr. Van Amringe remarks :— 


‘The psychical attributes of man are, adoration, benevolence, conscientious- 
ness, intellectual appetite, prudence, admiration, fame, speech, and reason, or 
causality. In this list we do not pretend to bave enumerated all the character- 
stics of the human mind; but only such as are peculiar to man, and in which 
no instinctive animal partakes,” 


In pursuing these several heads, Mr. Van Amringe clearly and dis- 
tinetly traces the specific differences which mark the possession of the 
faculties by the several races of men. ‘Thus in relation to intellectual 
appetites :— 


‘Intellectual appetite is common to all mankind. No people can be so rude 
1nd barbarous as to be altogether without it; for some degree of it must belong 
to all people who have the power of speech and reason. But although all men 
possess it, they may not have it in the same degree, nor of the same quality. 
In some it is feeble and cross; in others it is energetic and refined; and be- 
tween them are several gradations. These differences arise chiefly from the 
difference of constitutional temperaments of the species of men; for although 

lucation and experience produce great alterations among men of the same spe- 

‘S, yet we oe it to be impossible to supply, by these means, what nature 
has denied by the constitution. Each species of men has a peculiar specific 
temperament differing from e very other, which is exhibited by the anatomy, 
physiology, and above. all by the his tory of each, as contrasted with every other, 
Beings which differ from each other in all of these particulars must necessarily 
differ materially in their mental constitutions, and therefore in their intellectual 
appetites, and their capability for improvement. Asthe energy and capability 
of the mind must be equivalent to the quality and capacity of the brain, and 
the sensibility of the nervous systein to receive and transmit impressions, if 
these are modified, in any degree, the mind must suffer a corresponding modifi- 
cation. We repeat, if they are modified in any appreciable degree, the ulti- 
mate difference between the species thus variously modified, will be equal to all 
the differences now observed among the several species of men. If two straight 
lines be extended from the same point, diverging at any slight angle, the base 
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of the angle will be long or short, according to its distance from the apex. If 
two men should start in life, as nearly equal as possible in regard to physical 
power and mental endowments, and should earn precisely the same sum daily ; 
and one should spend all he earns, and the other save sixpence per day and its 
accumulations, in a long life the one will be a pauper and the other an indepen- 
dent man. The same results would be apparent from any slight original diffe- 
rences in mental power. Such slight differences, followed by such important 
results, are not inconsistent with ide ntity of species; but when the variation in 
amount is sufficient to constitute a difference of species, the disparity must be 
much greater. Consequently although two beings may have the same number 
and kind of senses, yet if they differ in degree and intensity, the same objects, in 
all of its qualities and relations, will not appear to both of them to be precisely 
the same. Two mirrors may be made of precisely the same materials ; but 
they may be blurred, waved, or specked; plane, concave, or convex; and, if 
different in any of these respects, the same objects will not be seen in both of 
them in the same manner. 

«It will be remembered that the different species of men have temperaments 
indicative of their specific characters. The Shemitic species have the strenuous 
temperament; the Japhetic, the passive; the Ishmaelitic, the callous ; and 
the Canaanitic, the sluggish temperament. 

‘‘ If we are correct in having assigned to the respective species their proper 
specific temperaments, they indicate, at a glance, how very different the capa- 
bilities of the several species are for intellectual improvement, and the kind of 
mental food each would crave to satisfy the mental appetite. Among animals 
of the class mammalia, there are those that are omniverous, carnivorous, herbi- 
vorous, and insectivorous ; and these animals are all different in their physical 
powers, in their anatomy and physiology, and in their manners and habits. But 
they do not differ more, in these respects, than the different species of men vary 
in their intellectual powers, in their mental anatomy and physiology, (if we 
may so speak) in their intellectual manners and habits, - the kind of food 
they seek, and require, to satisfy their spiritual appetites. A slight acquaint- 
ance with the history of each species, will convince the reader that such are 
the facts in relation to the human family. Each species is actually pursuing a 
different course, in relation to moral and intellectual advancement, or re maining 
stationary, having pursued a different course, It is so now, always has been so, 
and will, probably, continue to be so, until He, who made it so, shall think pro- 
per to make an alteration. It is no answer to these facts to say that these as- 
tonishing differences arise chiefly from education and other influences ; for the 
question falls back upon‘these very influences, and we ask how came all of them 
to act together exactly on each species, as a whole, distinguishing it from every 
other, asa whole? How does it happen now, that with the benefit of the ex- 
ample, guided by the benevolence. and, still more, the wonderful display of 
power acquired by knowledge, exhibited by the Shemitic species, no impres- 
sion of any great extent, or importance, has yet been made on any other spe- 
cies to improve them ?” 


This is a new and interesting field of inquiry, and one that must exert an 
immense influence upon the future progress of the science. But perhaps 
the most important part of Mr. Van Amringe’s work, as it certainly is the 
most pleasing, is that in which he treats of the history and influence of 
woman, as a broad distinction between the dark and white races. This 
great fact stands out prominently viz. :—that the former numbering nearly 
750,000,000, universally hold woman in a state of bondage and degrada- 
tion. The white race numbering some 250,000,000, alone allows 
woman to approach her proper sphere, by acknowledging the marriage 
contract, paying deference to her influence, and promoting her intellectual 
culture, This is so strongly marked as to become a trait peculiar to the 
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white species. The more so, when we consider that the oldest savage co- 
lonists of the German race were the founders of the marriage contract. It 
was a specific attribute of the white race to regard its females with res- 
pect, and the first step towards emerging from a state of barbarity, was 
to confer upon woman her marriage ‘righ ts, and confine matrimony to 
single pairs. In none of the dark races is this primary principle dis- 
covered. Mr. Van Amringe remarks on this point :— 


‘Tf the influence of woman is of this importance—and if this influence is of 
more or less importance according to the natures of those who exercise it, and 
upon whom it is exercised, the condition of women among the different races 
#f men must be of the highest consequence to determine specific charcter, as 
wellas to give a correct view of the natural history of man. 

‘+ Man has the advantage of woman in physical power, and some mental mo- 
dificatioos which depend upon the peculiar physical organization, and functional 
powers which constitute male and female. But these advantages in the male 
are balanced by those of another kind possessed by the female, which place her 
fully upon a par with him in all communities where justice prevails over brute 
force, and a polite taste over brutal instinct. Man, by his superior strength, 
has the power of tyrannizing over woman ; but such tyranny is never exercised 
without inflicting a severe retribution upon those who exercise it. Women who 
are slaves can only be the mothers of slaves. ‘ Like begets like.’ is one of the 
few laws of nature applicable to organisms universally. No people have ever 
exhibited any considerable advance in arts, sciences, and civilization, whose 
treatment of women has been cruel and oppressive. Nay the gradations of 

lvancement, or of degradation, in everything which constitutes the glory of 
be traced, step by step, by the treatment of women, among a pe soe 
rom the brutal New Hollander who secures his wife by knocking her down 
with a ibe and dragging the prize to his cave, to the polished European who 
fearfully, but respectfully and assiduously, sp ends a probation of months or years 
for his better half, the ascent may be trac ed with unfailing accuracy and pre- 
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‘*\ithough there are gradations of degrees among the dark races, in their 
sexual relations, yet the contrast only becomes vividly strong when they are 
con mperes with the Shemitic species. It is impossible to conceive how such 
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rm results, which prevail universally, without an exception, should arise by 
chance among the most important beings of Ged’s creation, while all animals 
are remarkably uniform in the relations of male and female in the same species. 
That man should regard woman as his slave. in a worse sense than he does any 
other being under his authority, so contrary to all analogy with every of ther 
sreature, is one of the remarkable instances of God's provi lence in the govern- 
ment of human beings, more mysterious than many others which have caused 
6 much scepticism. ~ There is nothing which so much shocks the philanthropie 
heart as to look abroad upon the people of the earth, aud see hundreds of mil- 
lions of the race shut up in seraglios, zenanahs, and other prisons; or made 
beasts of burden, and beasts of brutal passions, holding life by the slender tenure 
f the forbearance of each capricious tyrant; deprived of any liberty of free 











will, even in affairs of the heart, and annually immolated by thousands to the 
Moloch of jealousy, fear, or a false notion of gl wry and posthumous honor! ! 
4nd these beings, so treated, are kindred flesh and blood of their tyrants; their 
mothers, their wives, and their dat '! When we hear of arace of men 
Su jected to the tyranny of . EF i rt sonal bor lage ) 

he more easy condition of tribute, our ympathies are enlisted in their favor 
ud our constant good wishes, if not our efforts, ac company them. Bu . when 

we hear of huudreds of millions of the truest and most ler-hearted of hu 
n creatures being trodden down, and trampled upon, in every thick: dear to 

} ma } wt. our mnath} wl} ‘h are so fr Ie ends 1 on slight r OC- 
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casions or imaginary evils, are scarcely awakened to their crushing woes. If 
there is any one principie of human nature, which, from any analogy we can 
infer from animals, we might suppose to be universal among all the species 
of men, we should suppose a uniform treatment of wives, mothers, and 
daughters would be that principle. If all men, everywhere, should make 
them the idols of their affections,—or rather, if all the species of men should 
treat them alike. it might be some foundation for an argument in favor of the 
unity of the species. But to tell us that the Turk, the Hindoo, the Chi- 
nese, the negroes of Africa and New Holland, are all brothers of one anothe: 
and of the European,—that we are all of one species, but of different educa 
tions,—makes our blood boil for our sisters in captivity, until we feel willing te 
go on acrusade of chivalry to exterminate our worthless relations, for theit 
cruelty, oppression, and want of gallant feeling. We would commence first 
with the Turks, because they actually shut up our own beautiful Caucassian sis 
ters, and would inflict upon them the law of retaliation, until not a male relation 
of them was left at liberty to profane the name of brother, and to pervetrat 
the horrors of their domestic tyranny. Brothers indeed! We venerate th 
benevolence which calls upon our sympathies by the endearing appellation 
and we are truly sorry that there are so many facts, in their natures and histo- 
ries, to disprove the relationship: but the difference was made by Him who 
knows, better than we do, the design of the specific distinctions ; and we have 
made very little progress in counteracting that design, although we have fo 
rears extended to them the hand of relationship, which they have as perseve 
ingly rejected with disdain. Who knows that our efforts to civilize and Chris 
tianize the world have not failed from our st TY) osition that all men are of on¢ 
species, and that the differences arise from education? Our benevolence has 
tried so long to effect these objects upon this supposition, without success, it 
might be worth the trial of an effort on the contrary supposition, that there are 
distinct species, and, therefore, that all men are not capable of learning the 
same things in the same way. It may be a mistake to suppose that because we 
have advanced in the sciences, arts, civilization, and Christianity, by a certain 
method, all mankind must be taught in the same way, It may be equally a 
mistake to suppose, that we must commence our instructions with all men, pre 
cisely at the point where we have left off, without the necessary preparatory 
measures to insure success. The farmer who cultivates a field overgrown with 
briers, by a plowing it, sowing the seed, and harrowing it, might, with 
equal propriety, expect a fine field of wheat at harvest, as he who cultivates the 
mora! and intellectual world after the same plan, and yet hopes to reap an in 
crease of some thirty, sixty, or an hundred fold. | It may be equally a mistak: 
to suppose that because a large majority of mankind are of a different species 
from us, and obstinately persevere in darkness, notwithstanding our efforts and 
example to enlighten them, therefore they are incapable of high civil and reli 
gious improvement, if the proper means were adopted in regard tothem. * 

‘* But there are some broad features apparent in the sexual relations of the 
different species which must not be overlooked, as we re i them as of the 
very highest importance to the ultimate perfection of the spec 3s. Itis remark 
able too, that these circumstances are exclusivi * combined in the Shemitic spe 
cies. 

** The first remarkable feature is the fact that the Shemites alone experi- 
ence any benefit from female influence upon society. ‘The important advan 


tages of such influence can never be quesi ioned by any one of refinement, 
aud acquainted with their virtues. Whether civilized or savage, white, re 

yellow, or black, they are universally more abundantly gifted with the winning 
graces and the swect charities of the heart, than man. "Whoever has paid the 


least attention to the structure of society must have remarked the influence of 
woman upon it. Nor is it only in the outward polish of the mauners of a peo 
ple that female influence is the mostimportant. Morals and inteNect invariably 
take their stations from the elevation or depression of female character and po 
sition in society. Wherever their influence is impaired by seemed or shut out 
from society, men become degraded or barbarous ; and a degradation or t 
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rism from this cause is so hopeless of amelioration, that the most sanguine phi- 
lanthropist can hardly hope for improvement. Whatever r may be the rudeness 
or savageism of a people; however low they may be sunk in morals and intel- 
lect ; if they have only permitted their women to stand upon the same level 
with themselves, the hope may be reasonably entertained of elevating them. 
Not so, however, if, as they descend, they continually thrust the females below 
them. Such a people can be seldom reached by instruction, because there is 
no way of getting atthem. Men must be ina high state of moral and intellec- 
tual i improve ment to desire, or to receive instruction from other men, whom their 
rugged and jealous tempers always regard as rivals or opponents. Women, on 
the contrary, having more benevolence in their natures, are more apt to receive 
with kindness all efforts to improve them. Even their foibles are so many 
doors to let in instruction, toa certain extent. Naturally fond of the embellish- 
ments of life, and proud of their personal charms—more quick and intuitive— 
they are much easier approached and instructed in the rudiments of refinemert 
and civilization than men. It is contrary to all history to suppose a people sunk 


to a low state of savageism, who at the same time had poner notions of the re- 
lations of the sexes. This circumstance alone would prevent the utter prostra- 
tion of morals and intellect which is beyond the hope of recovery. Itis a mat- 
ter of history that no people have ev« ‘r been found pjoying a republican form of 


government, who are tyrannical and cruel to their women; and the contrary is 


a 1¢ ral, if not a universal fact, that no people have been long subject to an abso- 

lute 6 spotism, whose sexual relations were upon an equality. 
‘The next remarkable feature to which we call attention, is the fact, that 
umong all of the dark races, with very few and unimportant exceptions, poly- 
gave rise to this sexual 





gamy universally prevails. ‘To suppose that accident 





relation would be to confer upon accidenta universality and uniformity only at- 
tainable by establishe d naturallaws. For the honor of mankind, and to excuse 
the unnatural crime, we might suppose that the frequent and destructive wars 
f the early ages, destroyed so many men, that to muke up for the deficiency, 


id kindly to supply all women with husbands, polygamy came to be adopte d. 


But the history of the different species of men contradicts such a supposition ; 
for although polygamy prevails, and has prevailed universally among the dark 
the Shemitic species. Itis 





races, it never did, nor does it now, prevail am 


g | 
true that wars among the dark races are more desolating and destructive than 
imong the white; but among these they have been sufficiently destructive to 


ablish polygamy, if the principle were agre¢ able to their natures. Polygamy 


therefore. must have had its origin ete the = titutional temy raments of the 
people with whom it has always pre d; inanifest tendency is to p¢ 
petuate the “< tice by onidainlai: vi aes ess, and corrupting the morals 


and intailent. Nothing can be clearer, both from the known nature of humat 
beings, and the fact that the births of the males and females, in the Shemitic 
species of men, are about equal, that polygamy is contrary to the natural, a 
well as the divine law. That the dark races are so consti as to have uni 
. 


versally adopted this cruel and unnatural prac ice, is one of the mysteries of 


God’s providence, as unaccountable as the selection of the line of Shem to be 
the father of His chosen people, to the exclusion of others; and afterwards of 


the rejection of the Jews, and the sokaealans of the Gentiles for the reception 
and propagation of the gospel. The fullness of time for them has not yet 
come; but when it shall have arrived, and all the weights which now naturally 
ypress the dark races, shall have been lifted from them, who knews the ex- 
tent of the power of their oan eris gs faculties to contend with the Shemites 
the honor and dignity of precedence, in all the thi: which elevate man 
above the brutes that pe rish? 
Another important feature to which we ask attention is the fact, that i 

the relations of the sexes inall the dark races, the sentiment of love is sted 
wanting. Sensual desire, and this exclusively confined to the male, as it re- 


gards the choice of mates, is the only guide to matrimony. The will of the 





woman is not regarded in the slightest degree. She is a mere passive instru- 
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ment—or, which is more literally trne—a mere article of merchandize in the 
hands of men, to be transferred, at pleasure, to the highest bidder. That such 
an arbitrary, tyrannical and brutal social arrangement should be adopted by four- 
fifths of mankind, is one of the most surprising things in the history of the race. 
It can have no foundation in any natural right of the male, unless we should re- 
gard the natural temperaments of the races as the foundations of natural rights. 
Be this as it may, we have no hesitation in saying, that it is directly opposed to 
any high moral and intellectual cultivation of the people among whom it pre- 
vails. A free and unrestricted choice on both sides, by the male and female, is 
essential to the highest perfection of the species. If there is any difference be- 
tween the sexes, which should have the largest liberty in this respect, with a 
view to promote the advantage of future generations, we think it would fall to 
the woman. by nature she has a nicer and quicker perception of all the quali- 
ties of mental and moral beauty than man; and, if there is any difference be- 
tween the parties, she has a deeper interest at stake in the connection. because 
she is more dependent in every respect, and has less physical power to vindi- 
cate her rights. She can have no security for her happiness but in the mag- 
nanimity of the male, or in the hold she has on his affections, Human laws 
give her no security beyond what the natural principle inculcates; for these 
always reflect the feelings of those who enact them. Examine the laws of the 
most refined of the dark races, and behold how feebly they protect female rights ; 
but turn to the laws of the white races. and observe how much more stringent 
they are in favor of women. These differences are not accidental, but they re- 
flect the different natural temperaments in regard to the sex.’ 


We have noticed but slightly the anatomical difference which distin- 
guishes the species of men, such as the existence of the colored skin, the 
rete mucosum in the black and not in the white, because these are too 
well known and admitted now to be brought into question. They are 
specific differences which cannot be changed by advanced civilization, 
circumstances, or any other means, and the psychical differences Mr. Van 
Amringe has shown to be equally immutable. It results from the estab- 
lishment of the fact of one ific differences in the races of men, that the 
philanthropic world for the I: st fifty years, has been proceeding entirely 
upona false assumption, and scientific facts are now deve loping the 
truth that the effect of these efforts is to degrade the white species and to 
destroy the dark species. All naturalists admit the fact that a mixed 
race is inferior to the white race, although superior to the black race, and 
historic truth shows us that the black race in its long occupancy of Afri- 
ca, and its sojourn in the United States, where it is elevated in condition 
above the other black tribes, has never given any indication of intellect. 
On the other hand the most brilliant intellects of the white race often spring 
from the sturdy mechanic or the uncultivated backwoodsman. It is the 
strong mind of the female, resulting from the specific character of the 
race, which transmits the germ of intellect, susceptible ofthe highest cul- 
tivation. Applying this principle of female influence to the blacks, we find 
thit even in a state of slavery the ponnaaee in the United States enjoy a 
position far more elevated than that allowed to them by the most ad- 
vanced of the original black nations—that is to say, in servitude to the 


whites, the black females are less slaves than with the free dark nations, 
and it is to this fact that a considerable proportion of their advancement 
is OWing. 

When we re flect upon t] eC fact, th it W he rever the W hite race hy iscome in 
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contact with any of the dark species, the iatter have receded and died 


out, leaving the former in possession of their homes; and consider that 
upon every continent, and in the presence of every species of men, the 
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whites have planted colonies which grow visibly and rapidly, daily en- 
croaching upon the numbers and limits of the dark nations, as well in 
North America, Northern, and Southern India, Australia, Oceanica, and of 
late years in China; we become aware of the fact that as in North Amer- 
ica, the white race, like Aaron’s rod, is destined finally to swallow up 
all the others. 

The ultimate predominance of the white race on the face of the globe, 
is apparently certain. In no situation has the black race become so ele- 
vated as in fulfilling the divine mandate by servitude to the white race. 
At the North, where even the hybrid race is free, it does not progress. 
Even in Massachusetts, where it is the fashion to = them, they increase 
less than elsewhere, and probably from the fact that they are killed with 
kindness. It will, probably, prove to be the case that the main reason 
why the dark races cannot, in a state of freedom, exist in the presence of 
the white race, is, that in such a position they are called upon to exercise 
a certain degree of intellectu: lity beyond their capacity. In a state of 
servitude, although worked hard, and, in exceptive cases, ill-used, they 
improve rapidly, because the physical condition is cared for, while their 
minds are altogether relieved from the care and anxiety necessary to en- 
sure the same physical comforts in a state of freedom. In New-Eng- 
land, where they have been perseveringly educated, their numbers increase 
less than elsewhere, In 1810 there were 19,906 blacks in those states ; 
in 1840, 22,656; an increase of 2,750, or 13 per cent. In New-York, 
they increased from 40,730 to 50,031, or 25 per cent. in the same time. 
The effect of white presence upon the race is similar to that of education 
upon crime. Statistics show that where education most prevails crime 
is the most rife; because among an educated people, those who are unedu- 
cated are driven from employ, and therefore forced in a greater degree to 
crime. ‘The more refined is the white race among whom blacks are 
placed, the less chance is there for their continuance. The extinction 
of the red race upon this continent may be said to be almost consumma- 
ted ; and China, which by a sort of instinct, excluded the whites for thou- 
sands of years, is now open to a similar influence, and a crisis is reached 
in the history of the dark species of man. 
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WOMAN AND RELIGION. 


Rewureion! it hath power to soothe the soul, 
And®win th’ immortal mind from earth’s control; 
In the dark hour of peril and of strife, 

[ts bright halo gives energy to life ; 

W here’er rebellious sin in blood hath trod, 
Redeeming wavering spirits back to God! 
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O’er Woman most, its influence extends, 
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THE JESUI T: 
OR THE AMOURS OF CAPT. EFFINGHAM AND THE LADY ZARIFA. 


BY THOMAS W. WHITLEY. 


ACT Il. 
Scene I.—Bank of the River. 


Terence, (seated on it.) Be me sowl, this is a mighty quare employ- 
ment for a commissioned officer, in one of the prettiest navies in the 
world! (slaps himself.) Divil a bit of watch longer will I keep, (comes 
forward, and drinks.) 1 don’t like the water of this dirty bog-throt of a 
sthrame at all ; ; it’s impossible to be timperate in such a place as this; 
(slaps himself.) And thin the musketees, too, they come upon ye like a 
shower of lobsters ; divil a patriot bleeds more fre ely for his counthry than 
them; I caught one of the divils by his liberty pole jist now, and shure 
if | didn’t think it was a hot kitchen-poker. Och! and it’s no dispatches 
I'll be gittin here, so I’ll take a peep at the town, and thin obey ordhers, 
by going, I suppose, where Capt. Effingham very politely towld me, that 
is—to the divil! Be me sowl, I'll do no such thing at all; Old Rough 
and Ready has sent so many of tlie Mexikers there, that an Irishman, a 
pathriotic, military, commissioned Irishman, would stand no more chance 
of mating with dacent society there, than he would in the company of dirty 
cowards and other vagabonds !—so, I’ll be off on a tour of observation, and 
report mes self again for duty ; (going.) Shure and I hear foots steps ; may 
be an’ the pretty little Indian girl is coming, af her all—sure, an’ I’d be 
afther liking to give her a kiss! Here she i 


Enter Zaria. 


Zarifa. You're from the ship? 

Terence. Yis! och, botheration, and wait for 

Zar. A leiter. 

Ter. Not at all! it’s dispatches! thim’s the artfles I want! 

Zar. Speak softly! 

Ter. Anyhow to plase ye, darlint! 

Zar., (asid .) Now must I learn if Effingham be married. (To 
Terence.) How long have you known your captain ? 

Ter. How long, is it? It’s more nor four years; iver since the 
time he was stabbe d by a dirthy Spaniard at St. Augustine. 

Zar. And have been with him ever since ? 

Ter. Indade I have. 

Zar. His ie too, you know fer, then, do you ? 

Ter., (aside By the powers, she’s smoking me. Know her? to be 
sure I do! (Zarifa starts.) He hang’d her! about— 
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Zar. Good Heavens! what do I hear? 

Ter. What was ye afther whispering about, me jewel? Eh? 

Zar. Nothing! go on—his wife, you say, was hung. 

Ter. Aye! hung abot his neck—that is to say, the picture of the 
beautiful Spaniard lady who was to have been his wife: och! it’s been 
a mighty dale of throuble to me poor captain ! 

Zar. He still thinks of her, then? 

Ter. Thinks of her? but for the war, he’d think of nothing else! 
I’ll bet a glass of grog wid any one, he’s looking on her picture now ? 
Mighty quare I tho’t he seemed whin the little Indian girl lift the ship an 
hour ago ; he’s mightily puzzled jist now! I can tell ye, marm ! 

Zar., (aside. ) This is news indeed. It must be the miniature I gave 
him on our bridal eve. (To Terence.) His wife, then, is only a picture ? 

Ter. ‘Troth, that’s all! 

Zar.,(aside.) Then all ts well; dear Effingham proves true. (To Te- 
rence.) An half hour hence come to my house; it is there, (pointing.) 
My maid shall tell you farther what you have to do. 

Ter. Sure, thin, and you'll be after giving me the dispatches? It’s 
meself that the brutal experiment of flogging will be thried on by way 
of reformation; and Mr. Terence O’Dougherty will be dismissed the 
sarvice at the very moment his chance of promotion begins! Sure an’ 
ye ll— 

Zar., (persuasively.) Fear nothing; I will protect you. 

Ter. You protect me? Well, that’s mighty kind of ye, any how 
Divil a Tar in Uncle Sam’s sarvice but will laugh at Commissioner O’- 
Dougherty’s seeking protection undher a pettic oat flag in time of actual 
war! Thank ye, marm; but I’d rather it’s meself that would be afther 
protecting you, if ye’ve no particular objection ! 

Zar., (gives him acrucifix.) Take this; swear to be faithful to your 
duty ! 

Ter, Swear! is it ye mane? Whin did an Irishman refuse to swear ? 
Now, thin, attention! By St. Pathrick! will that plaze ye? It’s quite 
a new one in this part of the United States that is to be ! 

Zar. By St. Patrick, then, be at my house; be faithful, and you shall 
be —— ! | Exit Zarifa. 

Ter,, (comes forward.) This is a mighty quare proc: adi ing, any how ! 
Divil a bit can I guess what’s going on at all, it all! “My maid,” she 
says, ‘shall tell ye.” Tell what? I wondher artes kind of a craythur 
she is? Black, white, or red? That’s the question! (pause.) Black, 
Vl] be sworn. Niver mind! I’l! overcome that thrifle most complately ; 
I'l] have the interview wid her in the dark; (thoughifully.) That’s a 
capital idea; equal to Father O’Donnough’s discarnmint! for, says he to 
me, “ Tirince,” says he, ‘‘ white, me boy, is black in the dark ;” thrue, said 
I; and a very wise cone clusion i itis, too. Och! a wise praste was that same 
Father O’Donnough! one of those sinsible ones, who niver prached and 


’ 


palavered more nor he undherstood. But I must be off; (drinks.) So 
here’s to the promotion of Mr. O’Dougherty, and the success of his mis- 
sion! And now I'll be afther reconnoitring the town, and report to my 
lady’s maid for duty. [ Exit, 
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Scene Il.—Interior of Council Chamber. 


Enter ComMANDANTE, with a letter in his hand. Prerect, Aucavpe, 
Moraes, and GonsALes. 


’ 


Commandante, (comes forward.) It was a hard-fought battle, gentle- 
men ; the inv aders held the city on all sides. Led on by men who feared not 
death, they fell like a fiery tempest on the town; the clash of arms rang 
fiercely through the streets ; the mountains echoed back the cannon’s roar ; 
the Heavens, ‘black with the smoke of battle, were fitfully illumed by the 
conflagration raging at the Bishop’s palace : the flag of the enemy 
waved in triumph’ midst the iron tempest; our gallant army poured on the 
advancing foe! But all in vain! Three days was this fearful conflict 
continued. On the morning of the fourth, an armistice was agreed on be- 
tween the armies ; when the American General, with a magnanimity and 
modesty which ever accompanies true valor, took possession of the fallen 
city of Monterey. 

Alca’de. ’*Tis a misfortune, Senhor Commandante, a very great mis- 
fortune; but it is the chance of war; we cannot hope always to be con- 
querors ; besides, this victory may bring a speedy peace. 

Comm. Never! 

All. Never! 

Comm. Senhor Alcalde, here are (going back to the table) your in- 
structions, with the flag of truce, 

Morales, (to Gonsales.) What news of Zarifa? Is she safe within 
the Convent walls? (im haste.) Say! is she safe? 

Gonsa/les. I left her there half an hour since; she’ll scarcely stir from 
thence to-night ; poor lady ! she seems to grieve as tho’ some friend were 
dead ! 

Morales. She does? (aside.) Then she believes him married; yet my 
letters say otherwise. 

Comm. (comes forward.) .Our friend, Senhor Alcalde, you and Gon- 
sales, and our worthy Prefect, will to the ship and beg the company of her 
gallant officers unto our banquet ; this (to the Alcalde, handing a note) 
to her Captain, will explain more fully the cheerful mission you go upon. 

Alc. Now, worthy Prefect, where’s the flag of truce? [Goes down. 

Comm. Signor Morales, in a friar’s dress, you will attend these gen- 
tlemen. I’d have you bring me tidings of the ship, her guns, and the 
number of her crew. Your priestly robes will best conceal my purpose. 
Be lynx-eyed, good Morales, take good note. 

Morales. I pray you, noble sir, have me excused ; I’ve— 

Comm. Have you so soon forgot your promise? Is this Castilian ho- 
nor? I[ cannot, now, excuse you, good senhor. 

Morales, aside.) Confus sion ! (to the Alcalde.) A half an hour hence, 
then, geatlemen, we’!l meet at the Alcalde’s and de part. 

Comm. At ten, we’ll hope to see you, with our guests. 

[ Exeunt all but Morales. 

Morales, (solus.) 1 did not thus expect to meet my deadliest foe; to 
beard the lion in his den. No matter, he knows me not; I therefore ha- 
zard nothing. Zarifa safe, who shall accuse me? She goes not forth 


to-morrow, (pause.) I’ve strange misgivings !—what if the Commandante 
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should countermand the Prefect’s warrant? and she abroad, perchance on 
board his ship, and there confront me? Confusion! my fortune hanging 
on the issues of an hour ; and—no matter, all speculation is in vain. | En- 
ter Bravos.| (To Bravos.) From whence come you? Where is the La- 
dy Zarifa? Quick—speak ? 

Bravos. She left the Convent an hour since, and was to return again 
immediately, and— 

Morales, Where are your comrades ?—away, and keep close watch 
upon her. 

Bravos. They’ll join us at the dance to-night. 

Morales. ’Tis well! I will be with the Commandante and Gonsales; 
observe me closely. IfI step aside, and lift my arm and point my finger 
thus, seize instantly the man I point at! bear him away unto the place 
I told ye! Ifhe resists, and rescue be attempted, then to his heart drive 
your stilettoes home! Take this, (gives money,) and if your work be 
bravely done, expect a thousand more! [Ezeunt Bravos.] Zarifa at 
her house! (pauses.) Fool that I was, to send the letter to her! Yet the 
letter reports him married ; she hath no tidings from the ship—I’ve taken 
good care of that; she must be further watched. On my way to the Al- 
calde’s, I’ll to her house and learn if she is returned. [ Exit. 


Scene III.—Zarira, seated at a table, rises and comes forward. 


! 


Zarifa. Notmarried! Oh! happy, happy tidings! How heaves my 
throbbing heart at thoughts of meeting dearest Effingham ! Morales 
read the letter, and thinks he’s married to another ; this will quiet his 
suspicions. If to the ship he goes with the Alcalde,—there he’ll be pris- 
oner; if not! then will I go, and all shall be accomplished! He must 
not know I’ve hope of Effingham ; so deep a villain hath he grown that 
he would murder him! Had I my darling boy from out his grasp—the 
papers which my dying father to his trust consigned—Id instant fly to 
dearest Effingham; without them ’twere not safe! ‘This— 


Enter Biwpy, hurriedly. 


Biddy. Plase ye, ma’m; Morales is coming to the house ! 

Zar. Morales! then help me, Heaven! Whatcan he mean? What 
shall ldo? (To Biddy,) Say I’m not at home; stay, no, that will not 
do! Hide you here, (pointing to the closet.) Oh! how this serpent 
coils himself around me? Why did I not make myself known to Ef- 
fingham? It’s now too late to think of that! The monster! (with 
agitation.) What shall I do? (pause.) Affect that Effingham is mar- 
ried ; yield in despair, and promise in an hour to meet him, ‘and give my 
final answer ; this will disarm suspicion ; this done, and he a prisoner, 
I’ll hasten to the ship; obtain, on peril of his life, my child’s release ; 
my father’s will, the jewels, which my mother, dying, gave’ me ;—with 
these, and in my native innocence, with hope and confidence, 1’ll fly to 
long-lost, dearest Effingham ! [ Walks down—sits in grief. 

Morales, (aside.) She’s here! and by her melancholy mood should 
think her lover lost. (To Zarifa,) Madam, the Commandante, anxious 
for your safety, bade me conduct you to the convent. 

Zar. Bade you? 

Morales. Yes, he! 





it is the only place of safety, madam. Your 
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child-and jewels are already there; the Prefect deemed this place unsafe 
for treasures such as these; there you will find them. ‘TTo-night the 
enemy bombards the town—(Zarira, (aside.) Dissembling knave.) And 
therefore 

Zar. Ii thank the good old Prefect; the convent is a fitting place for 
one whose heart is well-nigh broken. It matters not, henceforth, where 
I dwell, since all is lost! (weeps.) 

Morales. Zarifa, (with tenderness.) Nay, all is not lost! ’Tis Effing- 
ham you speak of; why grieve for loss of him? He has forgotten thee! 
[hou knowest that I yet love thee, and fain would make thee happy— 
(approaches and kneels.) Zarifa, I fain would press my suit once more, 
‘ere ‘tis too late to save thy fortune. Be mine to-night; go with me to 
the altar of our holy church, and there be mine for— 

Zar., (aside.) Never! (To Morales.) Within an hour we'll meet, 
and you shall have my answer. 

Morales. Iwill await ye. Till then, adieu. [ Frit. 

Zar. Thank Heaven! I have disarmed this monster. (To Biddy— 
who comes forth.) A countryman of your’s will presently be here; you'll 
lf him, with his comrades, to wait my coming at the convent gate. I 
must away this instant. [| Frit. 

Biddy. A counthryman of mine; faith, an’ I'll be mighty glad to 
! I wonder if—— Och! the gin- 





te 


see him, will lL. Who can he be, now ? 
tleman’s coming—here he is—— 

Terence. Safe into port, (looking around.) And now to reconnoitre. 
Och! here’s the maid, I suppose, (nods.) How are ye? How de do, 
darlint? You're the maid, I suppose! Eh? (Biddy nods.) ( Aside.) 
Not black, by St. Patrick; but as nate a bit of Trish flesh and blood as 
ever crossed the sae. Give us yer fist, (looking at her.) ( Aside.) Be the 
powers, it’s a face mighty familiar to me,ts this same! What's yer 
name, honey? She's hard of hearing. (lLouder.) What’s yer name ? 

Biddy. Bridget McKee, an’ it plase ye, sir! 

Ter. That's enough, darlint! (Aszde.) Thundher and turf, but it’s 
me ould swateheart, Biddy. ‘Till me, now, were you iver at St. Au- 
gustine ? 

Biddy. IUndade, me and poor misthress had the same misfortune to 
be there. 

Ter. You're right, darlint; [I'll sustain ye in that assartion. Till me, 
now, did you iver sae a gintleman of my fine proportions (displaying 
himself) before! Eh? (Biddy drops her head, and thinks.) (Aside.) I 
must presarve my incog—or there'll be the divil to pay. 

Biddy. Faith, an’ your spache reminds me of Mr. Terence O’ Dou- 
herty ; a gintleman—— 

Ter. Yis,agintleman! I know him! He promised to— 

Biddy. Yis, to-- 

Ter. To what? (Biddy hangs her head.) To marry you, was it so, 
darlint ? 

Biddy. Indade he did, sir! and many’s the rasons why he should 
have kept his word; but he went to sae, sir; and I niver heard more of 
him, (weeps.) He lift me in a—— (weeps again.) 

Ter., (sustaining her.) Och! sure yer not waping on that account, 
honey! Mr. O’Dougherty’s a very fine man; I know him well; he’s on 


~ 
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board our ship; that is, he’s on duty this very moment—(loosens: her.) 
He is in this very city on important business. 

Biddy. WUoly Virgin! an’ ye don’t say so? 

Ter. To be sure I do! and it’s meself that’s often heard him spake 
yer name, is it! 

Biddy. Sure now, an’ yer not thrifling with the falings of a wake 
woman ; it’s no decaving me, yer being afther? Is it, now? my own 
dare, swate Tirence, you mane ? 

Ter. Listen, darlint—attintion! On the honor of a gintleman, that 
same Tirence O’Dougherty is here; wouldu’t ye like to be afiher saing 
him, jist now 1? 

Biddy. Indade, an’ it’s meself that would lape out of my shoes at 
that same thing, would [? 

Ter. You would? He’s much altered in appearance; d’ye think 
you’d know him if ye were to sae him now? 

Biddy. Thrust me for that! Id know him anywhere, sure enough, 
would I! 

Ter., (aside.) I'min rather a delicate situation. Let’s change the 
subject. ‘Till me, darlint, who is your misthress ? and what orders have 
you forme? I must be of in a jiffy! 

Biddy. Sure and you'll sit down a moment; (they set and stare at 
each other.) 

Ter. Now, thin, me jewel. 

Biddy. Ivs the insthructions ye want? (Terence nods.) Me mis- 
thress towld me, you must go to the place where you landed, and mate 
two sailors—two of the inemy, as the Prafect calls them—and go wid 
them to the convint gate, and wait until you mate her there. 

Ter. Oh! the convint, is it? 

Biddy. Yis! and you'll have a dilicate duty to — me mis- 
thriss’s child and property is forcibly concaled there. You have to at- 
timpt their riscue ! 

Ter. Riscue, is it? Och! be me sow], that’s the very job I'd like to 
be ingaged in! By St. Patrick, here’s a fine chance for promotion! It’s 
yer misthriss’s child, is it? Till me, now, darlint, who is yer misthriss 2 
I'd like toknow. Dm mightily puzzled about this business. Tl me, 
now, who is she? 

Biddy. Can ye kape a sacret? 

Ter. What a question! I kapeasacret? Look at me! (To Bid- 
dy.) I think, Mrs. Bridget McKee, that I’ve kept one pretty well, any 
how! To be sure I can—go on wid yer story. 

Biddy. Are you sure it’s Capt. Effingham that’s aboard the ship in 
the sthrame there ? 

Ter. Sure! yis, as sure as I am Ter—, the divil! Niver mind who 
I am; it’s Capt. Effingham as sure as thunder is thunder. 

Biddy. Och! thin is poor misthriss happy indade! 

Ter. Oh! oh! I smell arat! Thin the little Indian girl is your 
misthriss, eh? Go on, it’s a pretty story you’ve got for me! Out wid 
it, me darlint ; 

Biddy. Me misthriss was to have been married to Capt. Effingham 
one night, about five years since, at St. Augustine, whin a Spaniard— 
who goes now by the name of Morales—who wi: ted to marry her him- 
self, stabbed him, and carried the poor dear lady away on board a ship, 
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and she has niver, until the last wake, heard whither he was dead or 
alive. 

Ter. Go on, me darlint,—go on, it’s very interesting ; where did he 
carry the lady? the dirty blackgeard ! . 

Biddy. Och! it turned out a very sorry affair! Her father and 
mother died soon afther; they were opposed to the marriage, sir; and 
wanted the lady to marry the Spaniard. Indade, it turned out very bad 
for me poor misthriss ! 

Ter. Why didn’t she write letters to Capt. Effingham ? 

Biddy. She did; but niver had any answer. She supposed he died 
of his wounds, and determined niver to marry another. Her father, 
whin he found her misfortune, gave Morales all her fortune if she did 
not git married, within five years afther his death, to the same Capt. Ef- 
fingham, who h: id lift me misthriss in a—a— 

Ter. Ina what, did you say? 

Biddy. Dilicate situation. It was a wakeness, sir; and whin Morales 
found it out, he stormed like a madmag; he swore he’d expose her, and 
now he watches her until the five years are up to get her fortune. 

Ter. Faith, and it’s meself that’s puzzled more and more; what was 
the wakeness you spake of, honey, eh ? 

Biddy. It’s me misthriss’s darlin boy, sure ; an’ he’s the very image of 
his father; it’s the child that Morales has taken from his mother ; he’s 
taken her jewels, too! and her swate dhress, in which she was to be mar- 
ried, and carried thim all to the convint. Many’s the time. I’ve seen 
me poor dear lady cry over that same beautiful dhress, in which she was 
to have been privately married, 

Ter. Och! sure, it’s clear as mud, your misthriss had a— 

Biddy. Yis, indade! it was a great wakeness. It was all owing to 
the climate, I believe. 

Ter. And the little boy is my captain’s son, is he? 

Biddy. In throth an’ he is. 

Ter., (rises.) Say no more! I’m off this instant; I’ll storm the con- 
vint; I’ll frighten the nuns; I'll run away wid thim; I’ll capture thim, 
and take thim all aboard; [Tl play the divil wid the whole counthry, if 
they don’t give up the prize, and surrinder at discretion! (pauses.) ‘Till 
me, darlint, how did that same climate affect you? Eh! Had youa 
touch of th: it same wakeness? (Biddy nods her head.) Och! I see how 
itis! What a pity Capt. Effingham and Mr. O’Dougherty hadn’t a 
commission for recruiting the light infantry sarvice of their counthry ! 
Till me, darlint, is it a boy, too? 

Biddy, (nodding.) Two! 

Ter. What? two boys! Thin the Commissioner beats the Captin 
two to one. (To Biddy.) It’s all thrue yer telling about the boys? two, 
eh? (Biddy nods.) Now, thin, I must be off, and lay sage to the con- 
vint, and whin we return victorious, if our chaplain be sober, you shall 
be Misthriss Commissioner C’Dougherty this night. Now, thin, swate- 
heart, a kiss from yer swate lips, and off for duty. | Exit. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SURPRISE 
* . 
i 

I wisn to give you a sensation, Mr. Editor, similar to what I undeps 
went a few months since, at Paris—a sensation of deep surprise, 
But in order that you may feel it in all its length and breadth, I must 
first wade through a full account of the incidents that preceded it J 
don’t know whether you pi articularly have any taste for gossip, all wrapped 
up, as you really are, in politics, and finance, but I trust some goodly 
portion of your readers are made of milder stuff, and that they will bear 
my garrulity with patience. I must have my own way of telling my 
story, else | would rather keep it to myself. You must print, therefore, 
all that I shall write in the nature of a preface, and then you shall have 
for your reward the surprise I spoke of just now. 

What doI mean by a preface? are you disposed to ask. Nothing 
more than a full, and rather particular account of a very singular, and very 
superior person who i is so Closely connected with the denoue ment of my nar- 
ration, that I must stop, and dwell on her for awhile. I feel no small hesi- 
tation at my hardihood in thus presuming, not merely to sketch the por- 
trait, but to introduce in propria persona, before your readers, an indi- 
vidual, and that of the softer sex, well known in the London world, and 
not less known by many distinguished persons here. By suppressing, 
of course, all names, I avoid much risk. Besides, my clumsy limning 
will, probably, prevent anybody recognizing a single feature or trait of 
the interesting person referred to. But if the worst comes to the worst, 
and suspicions are entertained ; and, even, should the party herself soon- 
er or later discover that she has figured in print, why, | have no reason 
to care for myself, for I am only a contributor, and you, therefore, 
Mr. Editor, must bear the brunt, and like the immortal Andrew of Anti- 
Bank memory, ‘‘ take the responsibility.” 

A woman, Mr. Editor, permit me to remark, is a very strange and in- 
comprehensible creature after all. I mean even the very best of them. 
This is, I hope, in no way disparaging to the sex, but it is sotrue, that there 
is acomfort in ex xpressing it. Perhaps, it is only because of the stupidity of 
us obtuser, and thicker-headed men. But if all women are, in the abstract, 
odd, and hard to be understood, how much, by a hundred times, odder, 
and harder of comprehension, is an English woman of intellect, of posi- 
tion, and of fortune. But why particularly such an one, do you ask? 
Because, in rank-trodden England none of low degree dare be odd. I 
don’t mean to declare, that all women of rank are necessarily eccentric, 
for most are very stupid and very frigid ; but 1 speak more especially of 
those rare few, who happen to have more than the national share of blood 
and enthusiasm about them. In the moist land of England, where eter- 
nal saturation keeps the head cool, and the heart refrigerating ; where, 
therefore, all is planned, methodized, and calculated, it may be inferred 
that Convention rules the land. Everything has its standard of propriety ; 
rules of conduct branch out right and left, like canals.in Holland, 
across every action of life: and even over the language that is spoken, is 
drawn a measure that shapes it down into tiresome uniformity. Through 
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all classes in England, from the Jord to the pot-boy, there is but one ex- 
pression for strong admiration. Capital, is the word that one lisps and 
the other shouts ; but neither think of saying or adding more. A milder 
sensation finds relief in the phrase of nice, to which the universal opposite 
is nasty. 

In such a country, where all that is done and said, is required to be said 
and done according to ready-made codes, and which has its cause in the 
commercial nature and habits of the ruling class, you may suppose that 
now and then rise up intrepid souls, both he’s and she’s, that, guarantied 
by their position, and stimulated by their contempt of restriction, dare 
give way to natural impulse, and ‘ be themselves,” like Riehard in the 
pli ay. It would make the funniest volume ever w ritten, to record a tithe 
of the peculiarities of people of rank and wealth in England, and hence- 
forth, I trust, the cause will be more or less apparent. There is a great dif= 
ference, to be sure, in the development of their fantasies depending on 
the character of the individual. 

Some are low and ignoble, like your knocker-wrenching Marquis of 
Waterford. Some are licht and capricious, like your actress-marrying 
Earl of Harrington, and Duke of St. Albans. Some are incomprehensible, 
like your kaleidescopic Lord Brougham. Others are harmless, singular, 
but elevated, like the lady I am now going to treat of. 

I will begin with the substantial part of her at once—her intellect— 
which in a man would be extraordinary, but in a woman reaches to the 
wonderful ; not but in this remarkable age there are enough women of 
genius to frighten us men from our propriety, and make us apprehend, im 
the future, a division of power, where there is already an approaching 
equality of mind. But in the woman I am alluding to, if her genius is 
less brilliant than a George Sand, a Martineau, or a Bremer, it is, at 
least, of that solid and practical kind, which is less to be expected i in one 
who has not daily commerce with the world. 

She is, in short, the ablest political female writer in England, probably 
in Europe. I re member some years ago, when I used to read her essays 
and articles in the English Reviews and Journals, that I was at first 
amazed, and then humiliated to think how immeasurably I was surpassed 
by a woman at a man’s business. Politics is her most serious passion, 
and chiefoccupation. She is mixed up to no small extent with the politi- 
cal intrigues of Europe, and noAmerican dreamsto what adegree politics in 
the old world are influenced by women. It has always been to me a real 
satisfaction to engage in political discussion with my fair English friend 
for political problems with her are only studied as means to promote the 
happiness of mankind. With men, for the most part, politics are a mere 
matter of business, where the only end sought is the acquisition of power, 
reputation, or money. ' 

Many of the pursuits, however, of my lady-politician, are strictly femi- 
nine, and of the gracefullest kind. She paints charmingly; she plays 
and composes music with true skill; and I have seen her dance a minuet 
to make La Valliere, even, grow envious. She excels in horsemanship, 
and drives a four-in-hand with a quiet ease that would elicit admiration 
from even so nice a connoisseur as Sam Weller’s dexterous dad. 

These are some of her tastes, but to classify her caprices would be a 
more difficult task. There is only one she is greatly prone to, and that 
from motives always creditable to her heart; 1 mean her fondness for a 
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class of persons, too harshly treated by society—artisfes of all kinds, but 
more especially of the stage. This is a peculiarity I have always shared 
in common, and has brought me into closer intimacy. She would s say— 
‘You are almost the only person I ever met, fully capable of compre- 
hending the romantic disposition of these sensitive children of art, and 
of making a tolerant concession to the trials and dangers that surround, 
and too often betray them. The artistic nature is one apart, and how 
few there are who sympathize with it as you and [ do.” This language 
is the best index that could be offered to her character. It reveals at 
once her kindly disposition and humane judgment, mingling, in spite of 
her good sense and worldly sagacity, with a keen love of romance. No- 
thing delights her more than to encounter a person whose career, tal- 
ents, and ch: iracter, fires her imagination and awakens her interest. She 
has more than once made the “* West-End” ring again with her undis- 
guised partialities for well-known persons, but apparently unconscious of 
the curiosity excited, she pursues her way, persists in her fancy, and out- 
lives the wonder. 

She thas so decided an aversion to everything common-place, that [ 
have sometimes wondered that I have so long succeeded in preserving 
her regard; and it is only to be explained by the notion she luckily got 
into her head at the beginning of our acquaintance, that there was some- 
thing remarkable about me. As she never explaine d, I could never find 
it out, and so I left her to the illusion, glad of her acquaintance on her 
own terms. There was this I discovered at that time, some ten years 

ago, in common between us, a curious interest in the intricacies of 
the human heart. On her part, it might have been more, a love of the 
marvellous ; on mine, it was, chiefly, an ardent desire to know more of 
human nature. She may, perhaps, have sought excitement, whilst I was 
bent on gathering knowledge; but sure it is, that a joint sympathy ani- 
mated us both, to hunt up all that was rare in men and women; and the 
results have bee *n, in many instances, singular, serious, and sometimes 
sad. 1 will not enter on that chapter, Mr. Editor, though there are ma- 
terials enough for a novel that would be worth, perhaps, the reading. 

It happened a few months since that I found myself in one of th 
Europe: in capitals with this very lady that I ha ve been so freely themeing 
upon, and no sooner did I hear of her arrival, than I determined to visit 
her. But, first, I thought it prudent to write ine expressing my wish, 
for several years had elapsed since I had seen her, and | knew not 
what direction her fancy might have taken in the meanwhile. I was 
sensible, too, that time had wrought its changes, and that whilst I had 
become more grave and less credulous, she had, probably, cooled down 
in equal proportions, and would look on me, as on all things, in a very dif- 
ferent light. I wrote, and her reply amused me not a little. There 
she was, exactly the self-same person, full of ‘‘thick-coming fancies,” 
like my Lady Macbeth, but only of a Jovelier texture. She still clung 
to her old persuasion, that I was a singular creature; but, fortunately, 
instead of imagining me the reckless and impetuous individu: il she in- 
sisted on of yore, she now took it in her heed that I was quite ‘a new 
man.’ What kind of one, precisely, she forbore analyzing, and again I 
determined to leave her to her conceit. 

I set off next day to visit her, and was received with extreme cordiality. 
We contemplated each other, on meeting, with no small interest, and mu- 
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tually satisfied with each other’s looks, that was warmly expressed on both 
sides, we sat down for a chat. 

‘‘ Well, I am delighted to see you again,” she began; ‘and let me 
hope that [ am right in believing you no longer to be the violent, head- 
strong person, | remember you were in past times.” 

Oh, no,” I replied, humoring her bent; ‘ ‘I am greatly improved in 
that respect, at least ; you may de pend on it.’ 

“Truly, Iam gl: id to hear it,” she pein drawing her breath, as 
though re lieved by the assurance ; “ for, certainly, I never met your match 
at one time. No sooner did you take an idea in your head, or fix upon 
an object, than, without stopping to consider ways or means, you set 
off like a mad bull, and run a muck at it. P lunging and buttin; r, right 
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and left, you managed to knock down everybody in your way, and pretty 
generally ended by flooring yourself.” I could not help laughing at her 
droll conceit, but thought it best not to quarrel with her fancy. 

** Yes,” she added, ‘it is true, though it may seem absurd to you now. 
None of the restraints that ordinarily influence people, I remember, had 
any weight with you. I used to call you, just what you were, 4 perfect 
“red man.” 

“What did you mean by that?” I inquired, smiling; “ one of the 
red men of the day; one of the French democrats, that are now called 
rouge (red ?’’) 

** No, I meant one of your own red men, that your novelist, Cooper, 
describes so well; an Indian, a downright sav age. But I trust that you 
are altered at last, and that you are less of an ‘American than formerly. 
A violent, impetuous, headlong set, you all are!” 

“If I am in any degree improved,” I answered, “it is only because I 
have become more of an American; that is, I have learnt by experience 
to mingle with some energy, a little more discretion. In other words, 
I have put on the spring of the clock a heavier weight, and, conse- 
quently, I keep better time. But a truce to these egotisms. Let us talk 
on politics. What do you think of the state of things in France ?” 

*“ First, let me ask what you think of them?’ remarked my suspicious 
friend, “ that I may be properly on my guard; for 1 suppose you see 
everything through Bonaparte spectacles.” 

‘Of that you shall be the judge. My opinions are very simple and 
positive. I think, in a word, that all that is, will not be much longer ; 
and that something very unlike will follow.” 

** You call that being clear,” said my fair questioner, somewhat puz- 
zled ; ‘‘ at all events, it is very comprehensive. Then it is evident that 
you fear that the star of Louis Napoleon is waning. Well, I agree with 
you there; and J regret it, as far as he is concerned personally, for I 
dare say he means well. No one, however, can inform me better than 
yourself on that point.” 

“« There is no doubt,” I replied firmly, “‘ that the President means well ; 
but his great difficulty is to find out what well really means. Every 
party, every clique and coterie around him, give him a different inter- 
pretation of that mysterious word, and amid ten thousand explanations, 
he is so thoroughly bothered, he is likely to stand still, and do nothing 
at all. This will be his ruin. He must do something, or be lost. And 
if, even, he should make up his mind to act, I don’t see what chance he 
has. For what can he do, if the majority of the Chamber is opposed to 
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him; and should he attempt reform, these stupid re-actionists will op- 
pose him.’ 

** Well, as you describe it,”’ said my sympathetic friend, “ his position 
is really difficult and painful. But why on earth did he consent to that 
infamous crusade to Rome? I was dining last week with his principal 
minister, when, in the middle of the repast, he suddenly said to me: ‘I 
will give you a bit of news; it was decided last night, in cabinet council, 
that we should send an expedition to Rome to restore the Pope.’ I laid 
down my knife and fork in astonishment. ‘ Then,’ said I, in reply, 
‘you will allow me to say, that you have decided on a fatal step, that will 
involve your government in an endless series of difficulties, that will 
ultimately prove its ruin.’ The minister, of course, was displeased at 
my comments, and broke off the conversation by dryly adding, that I did 
not understand the ‘ situation.’ ” 

“If he had not been blind,” I rejoined, “‘ he would have seen it, as 
you did. Never did a government make a greater mistake ; for this de- 
testable intervention was not only an error in policy, an outrage on jus- 
tice, but a direct violation of law. It is a death-blow to the ministry, 
and I fear will drag down, in the end, even those who may have had 
little to do with it. I do not think Louis Napoleon could have prevented 
it, for it is the Church party, in league with the Legitimists, who re- 
solved on it; and they carried it through the Assembly, under the pre- 
text of checking the Austrian influence in Italy. But it is all a sorry 
trick, that will involve its authors in shame and confusion. If the 
President had clearer views of his true policy, and a greater force of 
character, he might, by adopting energetic means, have possibly pre- 
vented it.” 

“To be frank with you,” said my lady-politician, “ it is palpable that 
Louis Napoleon is not strong enough for his position. The times require 
decision and vigor of character; whereas the President spends his time 
in finessing and trimming between opposite factions and camps. It 
would be of no consequence whether at heart he was an aristocrat, if he 
could only see, that amid rival pretensions monarchy has become impos 
sible, and the Republic the only chance of tranquillity. But his hope is no 
doubt to convince the L egitimists and the Orleanists that neither of them 
can expect power, and that they cannot do a hetter thing for themselves 
than to upset the Republic and put him as emperor in its stead. Ifsuch 
a plan were possible, I would not, perhaps, find fault with it, but its 
absurdity provokes me. Both branches of the Bourbons are merely making 
use of poor Louis Napoleon, and in giving him this dirty Roman job to do 
for them, they merely carry out their purposes, whilst th iey have utterly 
destroyed his popularity. A pretty kettle of fish they are making of 
France, these heedless politicians, and they little dre am now, that when 
the water begins to boil, they will be the first to be scalded.” 

“Well done, my lady-royalist,” returned 1; ‘ these sentiments would 
do honor to a New-York democrat, of the genuine loco-foco stamp, if 
such an one were ever tempted to talk on I’rench politics. But what 
astonishes me most of all is, to hear opinions so sound ana so republi- 
can uttered by an English aristocrat, who generally vaunts about * British 
liberty’ at home, but always takes the side of despotism abroad. The 
aristocracy of England sympathize so deeply with the cause of monarchy, 
whenever threatened, that they are always at work, in their own cunning 
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fashion, in backing it up with money or tactics. These ideas of yours 
are so new, that there must be growing up in England a more radical school 
of politicians, who understand the times tall and are prepared to set 
earnestly and rapidly to work to cut away your time-honored abuses. 
Lord Jobn Sesinit, the whig, is not a whit better than Lord Aberdeen, 
the tory; and between the two, if something is not soon done, England 
will come to the ground.” 

“You are right in all,’’ responded gravely my West-End friend—‘‘ Our 
whig policy is run out, and new men and new measures must soon be 
thought of. Already novel combinations are discussing, and Sir Robert 
Peel will be indispensable in such an event. You will be pleased to hear, 
I am sure, that my husband has been solicited to take a part in these 
proposed movements; but whether he can be induced to put on his poli- 
tical harness again, is more than I can say. As to my republican senti- 
ments, they are perfectly genuine; for I think it quite absurd to be 
clinging t> ideas that are worn out, because it may suit the pride and 
interests of a ruling class to maintain them still a little longer. Here is 
a pamphlet on the last French Revolution, by my friend Mills, the his- 
torian, in reply to the windy brochure of your ci-devant acquaintance, 
Lord Brougham.” 

‘“* Thanks,” I said, receiving it, “‘ but now let us drop politics, and fall 
to topics of gayer measure. Let us talk a little of pas st times and old 
acquaintances. Have you any recent news of 

After a long and delightful chat of perhaps an hour, several visitors 
came in, and I arose totake my leave. “ I have only one regret,” I added, 
‘* in meeting you again, and that is the prospect of losing sight of you so 
svon: for you go away in a few days, : oe und.” 

“ Yes, it is so; but never fear: I shall give you another sitting ina 
day or two, for we have a deal of leeway yet to bring up since we last 
met. I have a great mind”—and she stopped, with a smile on her face 
but a doubt in her eye. 

“* Well, don’t change it now,” I replied: “ if it is anything agreeable, 
decide in my favor.” 

Acreed,” she said. **Come to my box to-night at the Opera Co- 
mique, and I will give you a glimpse of one or two remarkable persons, 
since [ know you have a great relish for that sort of a thing.” 

“Greatly obliged,” I rejoined, bowing, “ and I will hurry away from 
a dinner parts in order to be with you im time.” 

As I wended my way saunteringly back to my hotel, I gave way 
to all kinds of pleasant recollections connected with the singular and 
striking individual I had just left, and the many strange events and scenes 

e had mutually known and shared in.—But I will spare you those re- 
flections, Mr. Editor, for I think the preface I threatened you with in the 
beginning has been stretched out quite long enough, and you and my 
readers must be getting impatient for the surprise I promise a you all. 

Well, Iam coming to it now as fast as 1 can; but I begin to appre- 
hend, afier al] this flourish, that the sensation | was going to excite will 
turn out one of disappointment instead of pleasure. That has happened 
before now to better writers, a good deal, than myself, but I hope you will 
acquit me of any deliberate intention of entrapping you. That’s all. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


JAMES A. SEDDON, or Vincrnta. 


James A. Seppon was born on the 3d of July, 1815, at Falmouth, a 
small town in the county of Stafford, Virginia; the second son, and fourth 
child of a family of eight, the children of Thomas and Susan P. Seddon. 
His parents were both persons of great respectability and worth, and 
were held in very high esteem in the community where they lived for 
their virtues and their usefulness. They belonged respectfully to fami- 
lies that had been established in Virginia from an early period of its co- 
lonial settlement, and had been uniformly engaged in agriculture—the 
most honorable general pursuit in the state. “Amid the mutations of es- 
tates and conditions so common in our country, it may not be unworthy 
of note, that the estate in Stafford county, originally settled at an early pe- 
riod after the discovery of Virginia by the first of Mr. Seddon’s ancestors 
on the father’s side, who emigrated from England, has since been regu- 
larly transmitted by descent, and is still retained in the family. The 
boyhood of Mr. Seddon, until his thirteenth year, was passed mainly in 
the country, at the residence of an uncle, where he enjoyed the privilege 
of instruction from a private teacher, who, according to a custom fre- 
quent among the gentlemen of Virginia, was retained for the tuition of 
the younger members of the family. About this time, his father having 
retired from the successful prosecution of his business as a merchant, re- 
moved to the town of Fredericksburg, where, from the confidence felt in 
his capacity and integrity, he was soon called to the head of one of the 
leading banks of the place. Mr. Seddon then returned to the family cir- 
cle, and enjoyed the opportunities of higher instruction in both E nglish 
and classical knowledge, which were afforded by the excellent academies 
of Fredericksburg. His proficiency in his studies, both before and after 
his return home, was very creditable; and it may be mentioned as indica- 
tive, both of the facility with which he acquired knowle dge, and of his 
general good conduct, that he never received correction but on one or two 
occasions, and then only for pranks of boyish mischief, even the re- 
proof of his teachers. In his sixteenth year, he was considered by 
his preceptors fully prepared to enter on a collegiate course, and he was, 
accordingly, sent by his parents to New-Haven, for the purpose of enter- 
ing the Freshman Class at Yale College. Unfortunately, he found his 
elder brother, who, having passed with distinction through his collegiate 
course, (receiving some of the highest honors of the college, was about 
to graduate with much credit,) stricken down by disease, and he was 
compelled, after some weeks of anxious watching at his be dside, to return 
in attendance on him to their home, in a more genial clime. Griefs are 
said ‘“‘ to love a throng—they come notin single files, but in battalions,” 
and such proved'the sad experience of Mr. Seddon’s family. The seeds of 
disease had been too deeply implanted in his brother’s system by the as- 
siduous labor and rigid clime to which he had been exposed, to be re- 
moved by all the tender sympathies and ministrations of home and friends. 
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He soon died, and his death was followed in quick succession by the de- 
cease of his father, scarce past the prime of vigorous manhood, and by 
two other members of his family. The constitution of young Seddon was 
frail and delicate, and the apprehensions of his surviving parent and 
other friends were so keenly awakened by these sad“ bereavements, that 
they would not heed his earnest desire to prosecute his collegiate course, 
either at Yale, or some more southern institution, nor allow him to go 
beyond the reach of their care and solicitude. Acquiescing, though 
with reluctance, in this claim of maternal effection, Mr. Seddon passed 
the next few years of his life at home in desultory reading, and in exer- 
cises of riding and hunting, to which he was partial, and which were re- 
commended as likely to invigorate his delicate frame. Such was the confi- 
dence felt during this period by his friends in his judgment, discretion 
and principles, that notwithstanding his immature years, he had no guar- 
dian appointed of his person or property, but was left entirely master of 
himself, and constituted, indeed, the head of his family and of his moth- 
er’s household. The duties incident to the position were fulfilled in 
such manner as to secure him in a high degree the respect of the whole 
community, and the esteem and affection of a wide circle of relatives and 
friends. During this period, Mr. Seddon commenced, under the auspices 
of a relative, Arthur A. Merson, Esq., then a leading lawyer of the town, 
and now one of the most eminent members of the bar of Richmond, the 
study of the legal profession, and prosecuted it, though in a desultory 
manner, as his feeble health only allowed, for a year or two. W hen 
nineteen years old, partly for the improvement of health, and partly on a 
mission of business. Mr Seddon visited the great southeastern region of 
our country, and passed some six or eight months in the states of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. He was strongly impressed with the grandeur 
and immense resources of the great Mississippi valley, and he would 
have established himself permanently in a region, giving such ample 
promise of future power and wealth, but for de ference to the strong 
claims of his mother, and the younger members of his family, on 
his care and affection, and a disinclination to separate himself from 
kis native state. His visit to Mississippi was at a time when the 
mania of speculation was well nigh universal, and the inflation of bank 
issues and the credit system had reached its highest point. His obser- 
vation on the evils incident to such delusive appearances of pre sperity, 
and their invariable tendencies to inflame and demoralize the public mind, 
contributed greatly to the after formation of fixed opinions as to the im- 
policy of a United States B: unk, and of the superior wisdom and justice of 
the Democratic policy, that has ever sought to prevent or check expan- 
sions of the paper ci irrenc y, and to restrain within reasonable limits the 
general credit system of the country. The health of Mr. Seddon wgs so 
improved by this trip, that on his return he was enabled to overcome ma- 
ternal solicitude to such extent, as to allow him to carry out, partially 
the desire he had not ceased to cherish, to avail himself of the privilege 
of collegiate instruction ; and in his twentieth year, he entered, for the 
session, the University of Virginia, whose system allowed him to select 
such branches as he preferred, and to unite with the prosecution of his 
legal studies, the pursuit of scientific and classical knowledge. While at 
the university, besides giving strict attention to the duties of his classes, 
he became a member of the leading literary society of the institution, also 
of the moot courts connected with the Law School, and participated ac- 
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tively in the debates and proceedings of both. His proficiency in his 
studies may be estimated by the fact, that neither in the daily examina- 
tions, nor in those more searching trials for graduation, was he ever at 
fault in giving satisfactory responses to every inquiry propounded to him. 
The system then prevailing at the university allowed the honors of the 
gession to, be bestowed by the voice of the students themselves; subject to 
the approval and confirmation of the faculty. The appreciation enter- 
tained for Mr. Seddon, both by his fellow students and the professors, wa: 
signally evinced by his selection, notwithstanding the brief period during 
which.he had been a student, with almost entire unanimity on the part of 
the former, and with the prompt confirmation of the latter, to the office 
of first orator, deemed the highest honor of the college. He discharged 
the duty so honorably assigned him, by the delivery, at the conclusion of 
the sessiom, in the presence of the visitors, the faculty, and a crowded 
auditory,.composed,of,the intelligence and beauty of the town and country 
around, an- oration om the tendencies of the times, which, both from the 
able chairman of the facilty, whose duty it was to give it previous criti- 
cal examipation, and from the, cultivated audience, elicited cordial ap- 
proval and,commendation.* Havigg- graduated with facility in the classes 
where he was a candidate, and.acquitted himself with honor of his col- 
legiate duties, Mr-Seddon returned. to “hig family circle, te be more than 
ever the object of their solicitude and affettion. Being now of age, his 
thoughts turned with some anxiety on the plate which he should select 
for permanent settlement, and he turned with longings to the wide field 
and high rewards afforded to intellectual energy < and: professional industry 
in the south-west. The motives which prevented his stay.in the South 
again, proved preponderant, and he finally determined, to establish himself 
in Richmond, the metropolis and leading city of hig native state, where 
the obstacles to success were most formidable, in the number and talents 
of the bar, the inducements to exertion and the rewards of professional 
eminence were greatest. Before his removal, he determined to pass a 
year in travel and general study. About this period the struggles of par- 
ties ensuing on the eventful administration of Jackson, and the questions 
connected with the currency, were marked by great excitement and in- 
terest. The family of Mr. Seddon, though never addicted to polities, had 
rather inclined in its sympathies and votes to the federal national repub- 
lican party, and his own early associations had naturally disposed him to 
regard them with some favor. His boyish partialities had however been 
strongly enlisted by the patriotism, firmness and heroism of Jackson, and 
until the period of the nullification struggle, he not unfrequently excited 
the smiles of his elder friends, by the warmth with which he defended the 
old hero. All his youthful sympathies were however engaged by the 
fearless attitude and bold opinions maintained by the statesmen of South 
Carolina in that eventful struggle, and on impulse rather than conviction, 
youth as he was, he would have been prepared to go to any extent in de- 
fending her cause. The removal of the deposits had again, by the decision 
and moral firmness it had evincedjin President Jackson, awakened his ad- 
miration, and disposed him to regard with more favorable construction, 
the policy of his administration on the currency question. With such 
unsettled political predilections, Mr. 8. thought it advisable before settling 
in life, to devote his year of contemplated study mainly to the political 
history of the country, and to the principles which distinguished parties, 

The result was, after the best investigations and reflections he could give 
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to the subject, to settle his mind on the thorough conviction that the re- 
publican states-rights party of his native state had been right in their his- 
torical view of the formation and nature of our confederated republic, 
and most just and wise on the principles of constitutional construction 
and jealous limitation of the powers of the Federal government, on 
which they had always insisted. He became so entirely satisfied, that 
in the measures of policy which had divided the parties of the country, 
and especially in those relating to free trade and the currency, then 
specially involved in the party struggles of the day, the Democratic party 
were in the main more wise, just and enlightened, that from that time, 

and consistently ever since, Mr. Seddon’s political principles have been 
those of the repub lican states-rights school ; and as far as he has mingled 
in politics at all, he has concurred and co-operated with the states-rights 
party in advocating and carrying out the leading measures of the Demo- 
cratic policy. In the fall of 1837, being then twenty-two years old, Mr. 

Seddon removed to and settled in the practice of his profession in Rich- 
mond; with the exception of a few friends among the young men he had 
known at the University, he had scarce an acquaintance in the whole city, 
and for the successful prosecution of his profession, he had no auxiliary 
influences or facilities to expect, and was therefore dependent solely on 
his own energies, industry, and capacity. He was received with much 
kindness and courtesy, both by the bar, of which he became a member, 
and by such of the citizens as he was made acquainted with. Within a 
few months after his settlement, through the favorable recommendation 
of a college friend who had established himself in practice the previous 
year, and from his own talents, as well as his previous acquaintance and 
deserved popularity with the business men of the city, had attained great 
success, Mr. S. became engaged in the defence ofa young gentleman 
charged with assault and battery, which, from the character of the par- 
ties, and the circumstances of the case, had attracted much public atten- 
tion and interest. In this, his first appearance, Mr. S. made a very 
favorable impression, and was considered to have evinced an address, 
knowledge of his profession, and talent for speaking, which strongly 
recommended him to public favor, and insured his speedy success. He 
very soon after, on the invitation of George W. Good, Esq., the friend to 
whom reference has been made, became associated with him in the prac- 
tice of the profession, and a sharer i in the responsibilities and labors of a 
practice already large and rapidly increasing. ‘Tothe duties of his pro- 
fession for the next two years, Mr. S. gave himself up unremittingly, and 
the result was his own rapid ‘adv ance to a leading position in the confi- 
dence of the public, in the estimation of the first "bar of the state, and a 
large increase in the business and reputation of his firm. His course to 
his brethren of the bar was ever marked by courtesy and liberality, and to 
his clients by zeal, fidelity and consideration; and in consequence, 
notwithstanding his rapid success, he was singularly exempted from any 
display of invidiousness or a detracting spirit towards him. Not being a 
freeholder in the city, for the first two years of his residence, he was not 
called on to exercise the elective franchise. His attention was so exclu- 
sively devoted to his profe *ssion, that he scarcely expressed an opinion on, 

and mingle d not at all in the pc slitics of the day. To his frie nds, of course, 
his convictions were known, but the public were probably not even 
aware of his political preferences. The memorable political contest of 
1840 admitted of no neutrality, nor indeed would the strong repugnance 
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entertained by Mr. S. to the new and undignified appliances for popular 
excitement resorted to by the whigs, as well as the deep conviction he had 
of the dangerous consequences of the policy which, under the disguises of 
popular humbugs, they were seeking to force on the country, have allowed 
him to remain in a silent or doubtful attitude. At the darkest hour of 
the contest, when the success of the whigs was deemed secure, and they 
were flushed with the sanguine hope of carrying even the state of Virginia 
itself, Mr. Seddon first publicly declared his political sentiments, and 
enrolled himself a member of the small but gallant minority, then and 
since distinguished in the political struggles of the state, as “ the Spartan 
Band of Richmond.” He became an active and influential member of 
the Democratic association of Richmond, battled stoutly against the 
numbers and talents enlisted in the whig cause, and contributed 
essentially to rescue the state from their confident hopes. He spoke and 
wrote much in and for the association, and at its request went forth to 
participate as a speaker in the active popular canvass that agitated the 
state. In this contest he became known to and secured a place in the 
confidence and affection of the Democracy of the city and state. A 
sharer in their hopes, he participated with them in mortification at the 
general defeat of the party in the Union, but found consolation in the 
proud assurance that they had triumphed iu their own special field of 
battle, saving the old states-rights citadel from its horde of assailants. 

After the temporary intermission caused by this canvass, Mr. 8. re- 
turned with undiminished zeal and industry to the prosecution of his 
profession ; and it is creditable to the liberality of the citizens of Rich- 
mond, when the whig majority was overwhelming, as well as evincive of 
the favorable impression made by Mr. S. in the new arena where he had 
displayed his talents, that his practice and his professional reputation in- 
creased and extended. From this period, however, having become iden- 
tified with the Democratic party, he took an active interest in the political 
movements of the day. He was selected as a member of the Democratic 
central committee of the state, and took an active part in its counsels 
and labors, the importance of which have ever been warmly appreciated 
in the state. His pen and his ready faculty of speech were often in re- 
quisition by the active minority who constituted his party in the city, and 
were employed with earnestness and zeal, especially during the first dark 
days of Harrison’s term, and the storm that ensued on the memorable 
vetoes of President Tyler. While according to Mr. Tyler, and in com- 
mon with the states-rights party of the South, high praise for the moral 
firmness and adherence to principles exhibited under the trying circum- 
stances of his positien, Mr. 8. avoided all identity with the small party 
that supported his administration, and, indeed, was opposed to not a few 
of its measures, and especially to the principles and policy involved in 
the sweeping enactment of the bankrupt law. 

After the re-ascendancy of the Democratic party had apparently been 
secured by the Congressional and other elections that took place during 
the early years of Mr. Tyler’s administration, warm interest began to be 
felt, and serious divisions to arise in the party, as to who should be its 
candidate for the Presidency at the ensuing election. ‘The confession of 
superior claims and ability was soon narrowed down to Mr. Van Buren 
anc Mr. Calhoun. Between their ‘riends respectively, the competition 
for popular favor was everywhere throughout the Union, but more parti- 
cularly in the South, keen and earnest. The admiration which Mr. 8, 
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had always felt for the lofty, intellectual powers and pure character of the 
reat Southern statesman, and his conviction of the eminent services 
which had been rendered to the states-rights party by its ablest champion, 
allowed no hesitancy in his mind as to his preference for Mr. Calhoun, 
His position at the metropolis, his reputation, and the zeal of his prefer- 
ence and advocacy of Mr. Calhoun, attracted to him the attention and 
confidence of his friends throughout the state, and Mr. S. became the 
organ of communication, and the centre of an organization among his 
supporters throughout the state. The result of this contest, it is believed, 
would not have been doubtful— for the people of Virginia had naturally 
stronger predilections for Mr. Calhoun than Mr. Van Buren—had not 
the great influence of the Richmond Enquirer, and of many leading poli- 
ticians of the state, who had been identified with Mr. Van Buren's ad- 
ministration, concurred with the general preference manifested for Mr. 
Van Buren in inducing an opinion of his superior availability throughout 
the Union. As it was, the friends of Mr. Calhoun very nearly divided 
the Democratic state conventions that were held preliminary to organiza- 
tion for the canvass of 1844; and in the very earnest debates that ensued 
in relation to the address to be adopted, and the organization of the ap- 
proaching general convention, Mr. 8. was the selected chairman of his 
portion of the party, and encountered with credit some of the leading 
orators of the state. By the spring of 1844, it had become apparent, that 
through the aid of the old party organization, and the preference of the 
North evinced for Mr. Van Buren, he would probably be the choice of the 
Democratic party of the state. The friends of Mr. Calhoun had taken 
decided ground against the contemplated organization of the national 
convention of the party, and its mode of ascertaining the sense of the 
people, and it was very doubtful whether they would not persist in running 
an independent candidate, even at the hazard of the general party defeat, 
which must inevitably ensue. It was well known that Mr. Clay a 
be the candidate of the whig party, which viewed the division of 
opponents with exultation, and were flushed with the confident onan 
tion of an easy triumph. The danger of such result, and of the establish- 
ment, through the elevation of Mr. Clay, of that great system of measures 
for the consolidation of power in the Federal government, and its — 
tuity by the influence of the large classes preferred and compelled | 
partial legislation, against which the states-rights party of the South hi 4, 
from the first origin of the government, ever most battled, was most 
sensibly felt and deploréd by that portion of the party, when preference 
has been warmly enlisted in behalf of Mr. Calhoun. Considerations of 
principle and patriotism disposed them to forego for a time the ground of 
opposition entertained by them to the proposed organization of the na- 
tional convention, and to re-unite with the other portion of the great 
Democratic party in opposition to the common opponent. At this time 
fortunately appeared the magnanimous letter of Mr. Calhoun, in effect 
withdrawing his name as a candidate of the party, and thus relieving his 
friends from all imputation of desertion in again co-cperating with the 
rest of the party. This letter was received in Richmond a day or two 
before the meeting of a Democratic state convention, at which it had 
been expected a last severe struggle would occur between the two wings 
of the party. Most of the leading friends of Mr. Calhoun in the state 
were in attendance, and on its receipt met in conference to decide on 
the course they ought in honor and in duty to pursue. The opinion and 
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advice of Mr. S. were promptly and decidedly given to forego, under the 
sense of the common danger, the minor points of difference that separated 
them from the rest of the Democratic party, and to adopt, without delay, 
measures for conciliation and re- union, in support of a common cause 
and a single candidate. In this view he had. the satisfaction of being 
sustained by other leading supporters of Mr. Calhoun, and by the general 
course of the meeting. 

The result was, that an able address, in the preparation of which Mr. 

S. participated with the most prominent member of his party, now a dis- 
tinguished senator of the United States, was sent forth by the friends of 
Mr. Calhoun, in which they reviewed and sustained the course that had 
been pursued by them, and fully explained the grounds on which they 
had opposed the organization and mode of election to the proposed na- 
tional convention; but, after exhibiting the disastrous results which must 
ensue from the defeat of the Democratic party, and the establishment of 
the odious Federal system advocated by the Whigs, concluded, rather 
than hazard them, to lay aside temporarily all grounds of difference, and 
to unite in cordial co-operation with their brethren of the Democratic 
family against the whigs and their great leader. In consequence of this 
course, the proceedings of the state convention, instead of exhibiting dis- 
cord and distraction, were marked by the utmost harmony and zeal. 
Immediately after, to enforce the principles of the address which had 
been published by the friends of Mr. Calhoun, and to induce a general 
concurrence in the recommendation of union and co-operation with the 
other wing of the party, Mr. S., in conformity with the earnest wish of 
the leading friends of Mr. C., visited many of the counties in the eastern 
part of the state, where his supporters were the most numerous, and ad- 
dressed the people. To his exertions end influence was greatly due the 
very general acquiescence in the course which the friends of Mr. Calhoun 
had ‘advised, and which at first had not been received in the counties 
without serious dissatisfaction. About this time the great measure of the 
annexation of Texas, which had been originated by the administration of 
Mr. Tyler, began to engross public attention and interest. All Mr. 
Seddon’s predilections and principles led him to be an early and ardent 
advocate of this great acquisition, and in all the popular addresses de- 
livered during his trip, he did not fail earnestly to enforce its great im- 
portance, and the necessity of union on the part of the whole Democratic 
party to secure it. At this time it was not doubted that the opinions of 
Mr. Van Buren would be in favor of the annexation, and the whole De- 
mocratic party of the state eagerly embraced and committed themselves 
to it. A few weeks subsequently, the letters of Mr. Van Buren and Mr. 
Clay appeared almost simultaneously, taking ground against the proposed 
annexation. Indignation and dismay were doubly felt “by the Democratic 
party of the state, rand for a time great uncertainty and indecision pre- 
vailed as to the course to be pursued. ‘They were thoroughly ¢ committed 
to the support of Mr. Van Buren, and had actually sent delegates to the 
Baltimore convention, under positive instructions to support him; but 
could they consent to sacrifice, for mere personal preference, a great 
measure of national policy? With Mr. S. there was neither hesitancy or 
misgiving ; he at once declared his own fixed purpose, and his belief that 
such also would be the action of the people of the state, to sustain no 
candidate for the Presidency who was not in favor of the annexation of 
Texas. His resolution animated and was sustained by other leading 
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members of the Democratic party in the city. Conferences were held 
for several successive nights among the members of the Democratic 
central committee, and other leading gentlemen of the party, and at all 
Mr. S. was among the most earnest and influential advisers of decisive 
measures, and of a change in the position of the party with reference to 
Mr. Van Buren. 

It was finally determined, very much in consequence of his decisive 
course, that a series of resolutions, affirming the determination of the De- 
mocratic party to consider the annexation of ‘Texas as a great measure 
of its policy, and advising the people of the respective districts to release 
their delegates to the approaching National Convention from their in- 
structions to vote for Mr. Van Buren, should be offered by the senior 
editor of the Enquirer, whose influence was known to be potential in the 
Democratic association of the city, and go forth backed by the recom- 
mendation of a body whose zeal and ability had given them deserved in- 
fluence with the party throughout the state. Such resolutions were, ac- 
cordingly, offered by "Mr. Ritchie, and being advocated by Mr.8., were, 
after a brief deb: ate, passed by alarge majority, and with great enthusiasm. 
At the same time, an able address was published by the Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee, of which Mr. S. was an active member, enforcing the 
incalculable importance of the acquisition of Texas, and sustaining the 
recommendation that the delegates to the National Convention should be 
released from their instructions to vote for Mr. Van Buren. The recom- 
mendation met the cordial approval of the party throughout the state, and 
was promptly acted upon. These manifestations of the sentiment of the 
party in the influential State of Virginia, came at a most critical time, 
when elements of ¢ oppr sition to Mr. Van Buren, in consequence of the 
position so universally assumed by him oa the Texas question, were be- 
ginning to be deve lope d in the politic al circles of Washington and else- 
where, and served to concentrate and give them preponderating a 
As is well-known, the convention, which shortly afterwards assembled ¢ 
Baltimore, disregarded 1 the pretensions of Mr. Van Buren, and nominated 
James K. Polk il George M. Dallas, as the candidates of the party for 
the _ sidency and Vice-Presidency. Mr. Seddon attended the meeting 
of the Convention, and while not a member, in consequence of the posi- 
tion ea n by hinwnelf and his friends in relation to its organization, by 
his exertions with the members of the delegations of his own and other 
states, actively contributed to the happy result of its deliberations. By 

the Democratic party, generally, but especially in Virginia, the nomina- 

tions were received with enthusiasm and rejoicing. All dissensions 
and divisions in the party were at once healed, and every preparation 
made for an earnest and successful canvass. 

In the spring of 1845, when the dust of the recent Presidential canvass 
was still upon him, Mr. Seddon was nominated as the Democratic candi- 
date for the Twenty-Eighth Congress, by the convention of his political 
friends, for his, the Richmond district, ( (the Hon. John Winston Jones, 
their former representative, and Speaker of the previous Congress, having 
declined a re-nomination.) He was opposed by Mr. John Miner Botts, 
the nominee of the whigs, who met him upon every stump, discussing 
over again the great questions which had occupied the publi ic mind ol 
Virginia in the preceding Presidential struggle. ‘The writer questions 
whether the political history of the Union presents another case, in which 
measures and principles were so thoroughly and ably discussed before th« 
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people in a Congressional election—the candidates being both men of re- 
markable ability and energy, and the popular mind being, in that district, 
still under the strain of the excitement which swept over the country du- 
ring the fall just passed. The contest resulted in the triumph of Mr 
Seddon, who, contrary to the expectations of his most earnest and best 
informed friends, was elected by a handsome majority, in that decided 
federal district. 

Shortly after this election, Mr. 5. was united in matrimony to Miss 
Sally, the daughter of the late James Bruce, Esq., of Halifax County, 
V a., a young lady distinguished for her excellent sense and information, 
and for possessing, in a “high degree, those qualities which render the 
Virginian lady so eminently a lady. On repairing to Washington to take 
his seat in the House of Representatives, Mr. 8. soon became known as 
one of the ablest defenders of that states-rights school of politics, of which 
Mr. Calhoun is recognized as the great leader. He took an active part 
in the ordinary business of legislation, and at the first session delivered the 
speech upon the contest for the seat from F lorida, between Messrs. 
Brokenborough and Cabell, upon which the writer believes the result to 
have turned; the question having been settled in favor of Mr. B., the 
friend of our subject. Ere that session ended, Mr. Seddon also delivered 
a very effective speech upon “ the bill to protect ‘American citizens in 
Oregon,” the question upon which the great Oregon debate transpired, in 
which he maintained with consummate ability the view of the Oregon ques- 
tion taken by those of his peculiar school of republicanism ; throwing his 
weight against giving the notice for the termination of the joint occupa- 
tion to Britain, of course. He also spoke at length on the revenue bil} 
of 1846, taking the free trade ground, and arguing with equal power 
against the constitutionality and the expediency of the principle of pro- 

tection. 

At the ensuing session, on the resolution of Mr. Davis, calling on the 
President for information concerning the establishment temporarily, of a 
civil government in Mexico, Mr. Seddon also addressed the House in 
an elaborate speech, in which he de fended the action of the administra- 
tion in this connection with convincing force ; holding that the President 
had not overstepped the bounds of the legitimate authority over the 
conquered territory, which vested in him, under the laws of nations, as 
the representative of the conquering government. ‘The close of the 
Twenty-Ninth Congress, it will be remembered, found Mr. Calhoun and 
his friends arranged in some degree of hostility to the administration, 
growing out of their difference upon the Oregon question mainly. Though 
Mr. S. was well known at home to coincide with Mr. Calhoun in this 
interruption of cordial relations with the late President, so great was his 
personal popularity, that he was promptly re-nominated for Congress ; 
the convention at the same time taking care to adopt a series of resolutions 
intended to intimate, that though preferring to adhere to him as their 
standard bearer, the Democracy of the district did not endorse his views 
wherein they conflicted with those of the mass of the party in Congress 
On being notified of the action of the convention, Mr. Seddon promptly 
repaired before them, and delivered a speech of great power — the 
points in issue between them, and announcing his sense of the obligations 
resting upon him, not to accept the nomination unless the convention 
would consent to re-consider their action upon the resolutions in question, 
which he regarded as leaving room for an implied censure upon his Con- 
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gressional course. As the feeling between the two wings of the party 
then ran very high in Virginia, the anti-Calhoun wing, which was as 
largely in the majority in the convention, as throughout the district and 
state, declined re-considering their course upon the points mooted ; which 
compelled Mr. Seddon to decline. Mr. Walter D. Leake, of Goochland, 
having then been nominated in his stead, was beaten by Mr. Botts, by an 
overwhelming majority. 

During the term of this Congress, Mr. Seddon applied himself with 
renewed energy to the practice of his profession, though he was compelled 
by declining health to repair to the more genial clime of Louisiana, where 
he remained for a season, returning much invigorated. In the last Presi- 
dential canvass he was found battling for the Democracy, wherever, in Vir- 
ginia, the fight was hottest, and shortly after its close he was again called 
on to represent his party, and defend their principles in the ensuing Con- 

ressional canvass, having been nominated by the district convention with- 
out even the form of an opposition. Having in this struggle to contend 
against two opponents, the Hon. J. M. Botts, and Charles Carter Lee, 
Esq., in place of one, he met them at various places, and discussed o 
fore the people, all the great questions dividing parties. Mr. Botts, i 
will be remembered, represented the Clay, or Ultra- Whig party, and Mr. 
Lee, the Taylor Whig interest in the district. This canvass ended in his 
election, by a majority over the vote for both his opponents combined, 
much to the surprise of the leaders of both parties in the state. 

Since the commencement of the present session, Mr. Seddon has only 


taken occasion to address the House once, in a speech on the action of 


the present executive in relation to California, in which he made what 
public men generally at Washington regard as the strongest argument 
as yet made in the House of Represent: itives, against the legality and pro- 
priety of the policy of the administration, with ‘reference to the question 
of the State Government formed in California. The writer regrets that 
the too great length to which this sketch is already drawn, precludes him 
from quoting copiously from this effort, so replete with sound conserva- 
tive states-rights doctrine—which should be inculcated into every Ameri- 
can heart and mind, if we are destined still further to increase our terri- 
torial limits. 

As an orator, Mr. Seddon is as graceful and impressive in manner, as 
he is effective as a reasoner; while he speaks the English language with 
as much good taste and purity as he writes it, which is an accomplish- 
ment rarely possessed by our public men, he is by no means wanting in 
that fervor of expression, which is a most attractive feature of American 
oratory. 
the House, without which, the brightest talents are of little avail in the 
Congress of the United States, for the defence of measures of great or 
small importance. As, according to the Virginia custom, the competent 
and improving member is required to serve his district for many years, 
his character as a man, and a states-rights republican of the first order of 
ability, will probably secure to Mr. Seddon a long continuance in public 
life; until, indeed, his reputation shall become as firmly established 
throughout the Union, as it is in his own state, where the standard, by 


which statesmen are tried, is proverbially high. 


(TO BE CONTINUED,) 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Moner has continued very abundant during the month, although a more ac- 
tive demand has sprung up, and the quantity of good paper offering has increas- 
ed. The * lines” of the chartered banks are full, but they discount freely 
their receipts. The supplies of specie, the aspect of exchanges, with the ge- 
neral prospect abroad, are such as to encourage confidence and enterprise. 
Out of doers the supply of first-class paper is not large, but less known paper 
is abundant. ‘The demand for the former is equal to the supply, very little 
goes better than 7 per cent.; short dates, 6a 8 per cent.; long 8 a 12; on 
stocks at call, 4 a 6 percent. The supply of Eastern corporation paper is 
large; railroad acceptances 8a 10 per cent. The exchange market was ac- 
tive and the remittances large, but the supply of bills very considerable, and the 
rates ‘closed at a decline. The larger portion of the sales were at 8} a 8}, but 
good produce bills were had at 7 per cent., while leading drawers asked 8. 
Francs were less firm at 5 30 a5 323; guilders 394 a 39%; rix dollars, 774 a 
773; Mares Banco, 343 a 35. The amount of stocks remitted has been quite 
large, and it is a feature of those remittances that they go direct to the Continent 
in fulfilment of special orders for investment. The political clouds that begin 
again to gather, admonish the sagacious of safe investments. The amount of 
specie in the Assistant Treasury bas reached 4,386,240, but the amount in 
bank vaults does not diminish. Atthe Philadelphia mint gold certificate No. 585 
is payable. All mines seem to be prolific. ‘The amount of silver, in bars and 
coins, exported from Mexico last year, was $30,000,000, most of which went 
to England, and was thence exported to the Continent—a very considerable pro- 
portion going into the vaults of the Bank of France, swelling the reserve to an 
unusual amount. 

It is now two years since the gold productions of that wonderful country were 
first discovered, and about one since any considerable quant ities reached this mar- 
ket. At that time the excitement ran very high, and the wildest expectations 
were indulged as to the receipts and their probi able effects upon this market. 
The lapse of a year has somewhat sobered the views of the most sanguine, al- 
though the first accounts of the abundance of the metals are not only confirmed 
but known to have been slightly under-estimated. It isa singular fact, however, 
that abundant as the gold undoubtedly is, that the hardships of obtaining it and 
the hazards of the climate which surround it, counteract in a very great degree 
the eagerness with which it is sought. A large amount of capital in various 
shapes, has left the Atlantic States, in the possession of many thousand people, 
and the reflux of the tide has now commenced in son nething like earnest. ‘The 
following official returns will show the degree in which the receipts of the metals 
increase at the mint. The gold first received at the mint was via Boston, in 
Dec. 1848, and the progress has been as follows: 


CALIFORNIA GOLD RECEIVED AT THE UNITED STATES MINTS. 





At Philadelphia. At New Orleans. Total. 
TUE Rcechersskces wre’ Oi Se 89-5 5«. nine al pee ie re a Sue weed 44,177 00 
To Sept. 1849, 8 mo....... Re a Oks Thao duce cane 1,882,861 80 
To Jan. 1820, 4 mo........ SOL SCE 0S... 566 cewas MNCL OE 27 oeacew see 4,274,148 20 
To Mar. 15, ** 23 “..... a 2 ree 1209-04600... 0c 00%. 5,188,142 00 
SOWES taciatee viva ste $9,475,000 00 $1,904,129 00 $11,379,129 00 


The increase is very rapid : thus, in the last two and a half months, nearly 
one half the only amount officially reported at the mints has come to hand. It 
has been estimated that an amount equal to at least one third of this sum is in 
private hands, not yet sent to the mint in consequence of the great delay which 
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the operation of assay and coinage requires. The receipts in the United States 
are therefore in round numbers $15,000,000, of which nearly one half, say 
$7,000,000, has been realized since January. When we reflect that this specie 
is a direct addition to the money of the country, and not consumable goods, lia- 
ble to be eaten and drank and wore out, as is the case with most all other pro- 
ductions received in exchange for our products—that it is a permanent creation 
of wealth—we are to consider that its continuance will soon produce very marked 
consequences. 

Notwithstanding the large importations of merchandize for the spring trade, 
the disposition to hold domestic goods, the demands for public works, the 
amounts absorbed in cotton, coffee, tobacco and linseed oil, together with the 
manifest speculation in real estate and the incipient movement in stocks, capital 
continues at this moment unusually abundant in quantity and Jow in rent. This 
extraordinary state of ailairs evinces, in connection with the large demands which 
have been made upon New York for capital in the last five years, a very rapid 
accumulation of means. The demands of the Government for means with 
which to prosecute the Mexican war, fell to a very considerable extent upon 
New York city, and the stock so issued has since concentrated rapidly at this 
point, as seen in the following figures : 


Jan. 1849. July, 1849. Jan. 1850. 
Principal held.... ... ..$24,080,130.......... $29, 239,730. ........... $35,108,170 
ee PEED ani sabe Rene ais ticSache cecil 1,013,331 


A portion of this interest is paid here on foreign account; but in a single year 
it will be seen over eleven millions will be drawn to this point. The demands 
for capital for other purposes have also been very unusual in the past five years, 
more particularly for building ships, houses and railroads. For the latter item, 
some $35,000,000 has been paid, mostly to the Hudson and Erie roads. .The 
following table will show the number of houses and the tonnage built in New- 
York for two periods of five years, together with the taxes paid and immigrants 
arrived : 


Houses Tonnage. City Taxes. Immigrants arrived. 

1840-44....: PTO sep wibe temaeen ae _) Rt |. i eee ° 00 302,087 
PRESS >» Sy, | gaa) | ae 52, 960 
BES SAa<s Sn otis eiiwe na DDG we ban oc OT OO bund cc0c ce ences stipe 
sa cia alta his Aes nies @ oe. DMO Ob ieswese kde one sc 166.110 
|, aes Sh éosetsscoon EE «neces coe 92,1 00,80 aed eobe oceve see 
IEG ances Pins thih oan een Oe aane shew sete Ry Lap akdc' Sous deine cues eee 

Total 5y’rs..8,329 226,127 $12,661,298 760,480 


* Average. 


The style of houses and stores built latterly much exceeds in costliness that 
of former years, and it is probable that, although convenient houses, with the 
‘*‘ improvements,” can be built for less money than formerly in respect of showi- 
ness, yet the average cost is higher. Of the 1495 houses built in 1849, only 81 
were less than two stories. At an average cost of $2,500 each, the cost for the 
five years would be 520,997,500. ‘he tonnage built in the city may be averaged 
at the rate of $50, although some of it cost $100 per ton. At this rate for five 
years, the capite al so absorbed would be $11,306,350. These two items will be 
$32,303,850, which, added to the $70,000,000 loaned the Government and rail- 
roads, makes $102,038,350 converted into fixed capital in five years, leaving 
floating capital more abundant than ever, while the taxes on this capital, it would 
appear, have doubled. It has also been the case that a demand equal to 
$10,000,000 for capital for California has been felt. Thus, at the latest dates 
there were in San Francisco 117,000 American tons. Of this, probably, 90,000 
was from New-York. The old patket Oxford, 752 tons, lately sold for that 
market for $25,000, or $30 per ton, at which rate the whole tonnage would be 
$2,700,000, and the cargoes would be worth, probably, $9,000,000, making 
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$11,700,000; but, inasmuch as nearly that sum has been received in gold, 
the capital has been replaced, while most of the ships will return. 

This great improvement in our means may be attributed, first, to a complete 
recovery from that speculative fever which in former years induced people to 
trade and consume rather than to labor and produce. ‘There has been in the 
last five years a larger number of people productively employed in the United 
States than ever before, and their productions have profitably accumulated in 
the cities. These productions have been aided by the capital brought by imm<:- 
grants from Europe. Of these there arrived of aliens at the port of New-York, 
in 1839, 220,788; of these, the commissioners report 36,000 as paupers, lear 
ing 184,788 possessed of means. A number of these were doubtless assisted 
by friends already here. It may be estimated that 150,000 had an average of 
$100 each, making $15,000,000, or, for the five years, 600,000 persens, with 
$60,000,000, of which a considerable portion was expended along the great ave- 
nues leading to the West. It has also been the case that less capital has been 
lost by means of reckless credits to non-producers than formerly. The whele 
machinery of credit of those years was a severe tax upon active capital. At 
least $100,000,000 was spent in the establishment of banks that were to pay 
enormous dividends. 

Among the most gratifying changes which have been made in respect of the 
employment of capital, is to be considered the progress which manufactures, par- 
ticularly of cotton, are making in the southern and western country. In for- 
mer years, capital ran into banks, which only promoted speculation and extrava- 
gance ; it is now more directly employed in productive purposes. Within the 
last twenty years a complete change has taken place in the economy and facility 
with which coal-engendered steam can be applied to manufacturing purposes. 
In that period, not only have improvements in the “ science of the steam-er gine” 
enabled the engineer to extract double the motive power for the same quantity 
of fuel, but discoveries of the supplies of the latter and the means of transporting 
it have reduced its cost one-half, thereby placing four times the power at the 
command of the manufacturer from a given expense of fuel, This great change 
in the motive power has been accompanied by others of an important character 
in all that appertains to ‘ mills ;” and the result is, that ‘ mill sites” and ‘* water 
power,” which once were considered indispensable to successful operations, gra- 
dually fell in importance to the level of steam, and have now so far sunk below 
it as to make the latter in almost all cases preferable. At the first glance, it 
would seem to be of little importance to the public at large, whether steam or 
water drove its mills ; but a little reflection shows it to be of the first importance. 
With water-power, New-England possesses in its tumbling streams, amid ste- 
rile and profitless acres, not only immense wealth, but a monopoly so rigid as to 
compel the transportation of the raw material from the most distant points to its 
seaports, to be conveyed by its railroads to the favorable points whence the goods are 
to be conveyed thousands of miles for consumption. ‘The ae nse of all this was 
the tribute paid by the consumers to the industry of New-England, put in motion 
by its ** water power.” She was not, however, satisfied that her ships enjoyed 
the freights and her merchants the profits ; but she wished to add still more to 
her manufacturing gains, by excluding foreign competition by means of 2 high 
tariff. Her evidently increasing wealth stimulated emulation, and the disc overy 
of almost numberless coal-beds throughout the country, at a moment when the 
capacity of these to rival ** water power” became manifest, produced a new era 
in the manufacturing history of the country. Factories are now not confined to 
certain streams, where villages and towns must be built up to shelter the ope- 
ratives. ‘They can be erected almost at any point or in any city where labor is 
abundant, waiting to be employ ed. ‘To the infinite horror of the manufacturing 
monopolists, “the loom is coming to the side of the crop” in a manner which 
they little anticipated, when they employed their long-eared trumpeters to 
preach the necessity of it. A large quantity of the outlay of manufacturing capi- 
ital, and consequently of the expense of production, was applied to the construc- 
tion of dwellings for operatives, since none but these required them in the neigh- 
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borhood of water power. ‘To such villages, coal, cotton, and all supplies were 
to be conveyed at cost of transportation ; but steam is located everywhere—par- 
ticularly where coal, cotton, houses and labor, are most abundant, and of course 
is most successful where these advantages are in the highest degree combined. 
Thus, the Massachusetts Company at Lowell, running 45,720 spindles, costs as 
follows per annum: 


Coal, 2,700 tons, at $5 “ « - mn a - - $13,500 
Wood, 100 cords, $5 - - . o - - - - 500 
Charcoal 2,000 bushels, 10 cents - - - - - - - 200 
Freight, 2,700 tons coal, Boston to Lowell, $1 25 - - - - 3,375 

Total fuel - - - - - - - - - 17,575 
Rent, water power - : - - - - - : 10,000 





$27,575 


Total fuel and water power 


Now, at Cannelton, Indiana, coal at the mills costs 60 cents per ton, instead 
of $6 25, and cotton an average of one cent less, or, on a mill of 10,000 spindles, 
which will use 1,800,000 pounds per annum, $20,000. Thus, such a mill, in 
diminished cost of fuel and cotton, will save $30,000, or 10 per cent, on the capi- 
tal, as compared with a Lowell water-power; and, furthermore, it will produce 
4,500,000 yards of cloth—say No. 14 sheetings—which they can sell at 4 per 

cent. a yard less than Lowell goods will cost at the West, and yet realize 4 per 
cent. themselves more than the Lowell manufacturer obtains, making 22,500 in 
their profits. The same general results are obtained in all southern and western 
sections ; but above and beyond this, the cotton which reaches the southern mil! 
has not only less of expense, but of waste and detention attached to it. It will 
be delivered clean, and not travel-stained, The effect of this is already very 
marked in the goods produced at the South Carolina and Georgia mills. The 
effect of manufacturing at the South must be an immense saving, in a general 
point of view. Thus the cotton, from the moment the bolls open until it is spun, 
undergoes a continued process of waste. In the field, a considerable portion is 
thrown out, soiled and stained. In the ginning process much necessary waste is 
sustained ; and when the bags begin to move, the ground, as it were, is kept white 
with their contents along the muddy country roads to the sea-ports, where samp- 
ling, repacking and mud, make further inroads, both on quantity and quality ; 
the unnecessary waste, fromall these operations, cannot be put down at less than 
ten per cent. which, on such a cropas that of last year, amounts to 130,000,000\bs. 
worth had it been carefully saved ; at present prices, fifteen million two hundred 
thousand dollars, or enough to pay the whole freight earned by northern ships 
in its transportation ; or if, as would have been the case at the North, invested 
in manufacture, it would have furnished the capital to set in motion more spindles 
than exist at the North. ‘This fact has been discovered ; and with the growth 
of factories at the South, a greater degree of thrift will manifest itself, tending to 
accumulate capital, or the means of more successful industry. The northern 
section has doubtless, up to this moment, had the full advantage of water-powe1 
and the profits of transportation. By a transfer of the coarser fabrications to the 
South, the North will be driven to the production of finer descriptions, on which 
the profit will be ultimately as great to the manufacturer, but the earnings of 
forwarders far less. In relation to labor at Lowell, it is a singular fact that 
the character of the population is almost entirely changed; that is to say, immi- 
grant Irish have almost altogether supplanted American girls in the factories. 
The supply of labor from this source is open to one section of the Union as well 
as to another, and protectionists are furnis hed with this problem: If the protect- 
ive system of England failed to procure the employme nt of countless numbers 
there, who find it hard under our low tariff, which is the best conservative of the 
rights of labor ? 
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Union Meetine 1n New-Yorx.—James K. Pautpine.—It is known that 
New-York invariably sends Democratic members to the National Congress, 
when the party is undivided by treason among its would-be members. At the 
election of the present members of Congress, as well as of the present Legisla- 
ture, however, the defection of the Van Burenites, added to the falsehoods cir- 
culated in relation to General Taylor and his policy, defeated the Democratic 
candidates. Thus, the assurance that those in office should not be disturbed, in- 
duced the office-holders in New-York to paralyse every movement of the De- 
mocratic party towards action. Many others were members of the general 
committee of the city and county ; and while vociferating in favor of the Demo- 
cracy, took especial good care that there should be no efficient action towards 
an effective organization that might defeat General Taylor. At the same time, 
the adherents of Mr. Van Buren vpenly followed him into the opposition 
ranks; and the followers of General Taylor everywhere avowed him 
to be in favor of the absurd Wilmot Proviso. ‘These three distinct cheats it 
was which elected General Taylor, and gave New-York a whig legislature and 
Congressional delegation. All of these obtained their places on false pre- 
tences, and are now admittedly reaping the fruits of their frauds. The follow- 
ing instructive scene took place in the United States Senate, March 13. 

T he Hon. Mr. Douglass, of Illinois, than whom no more able defender of 
national Democracy and genuine Republicanism treads the halls of Congress, in 
commenting upon the causes which had produced the present difficulties upon 
the slavery question, said they resulted fromthe double dealing of the whig 
party, who represented General Taylor at the North as in favor of the Wilmot 
{ Proviso, and at the South as the friend of non-intervention. The Senator from 

New-York (Mr. Seward) among others, had pledged General Taylor not to 
veto the proviso. 

“Mr. Seward denied that he had pledged General Taylor to anything ; he had 
told the people in his state that he believed General Taylor would not veto the 
proviso, if introduced into a hill by Congress.” 

Mr. Douglass said it amounted to the same thing, and asked Mr. Seward if 
General Taylor could have received the vote of New-York if the people there had 
not agreed with him in relation to the probable action of Gen. Taylor, if elected ? 

Mr. Seward replied in the negative. 

Mr. Douglass, inresuming, said— The result was, that the people were cheated. 

a The Legislature of New-York was carried by Whigs in consequence of the 
cheat; and Mr. Seward had been elected to the Senate of the United States 
by that Legislature, as a fruit of the cheat.” 

This is undoubtedly true. The presence of the whole whig delegation at 
Washington is a fraud, and no person endowed with principles of common hon- 
esty would, like Mr. Seward, retain his seat after admitting it to be the result 
of fraud. Had those frauds not been committed, there would, as Mr. Seward 
confesses, have been six Democrats instead of six Whigs in the House from 
New-York, which would have made a Democratic majority so decided as to 
have avoided all the delay of electing a Speaker, and de :prived the whole free- 
soil disunion faction of its power for evil. The same frauds which elected 
those men also elected the Whig legislature which, in the person of Mr. Seward, 
carried out the fraud in the United States Senate. That legislature then sat 
sixty days, doing no business whatever except passing resolutions instructing the 
Congressional delegation to vote forthe Wilmot Proviso. The passage of that 
resolution cost the State $24,000; and the day it was telegraphed to Washing- 
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ton, the reply came that the delegation would pay no attention to it. Thus 
sixty days of time, and $24,000 of the people’s money, had been squandered by 
a fraudulent delegation on the most absurd resolutions ever passed. Thus an 
editor of the Express newspaper was elected, on false pretences, to represent 
one-fourth of the City of New-York in Congress. An editor of the Courier 
and Enquirer was elected also, on false pretences, to represent one sixteenth of 
the city in Assembly. He, with others similarly situated, spends $34,000 and 
sixty days in the concocting of resolutions, instructing Mr. Brooks in regard to 
his Congressional duty, pretending that he represents the people. 

The split i in the Democratic party, by which the whigs had profited so much, 
enabling the Tribune and Mr. Seward to elect a slave- holding Whig President, 
was kept alive by those who had held office under General Taylor. On the 
9th of Wiiiieke, the Democratic General Committee of New-York held a 
meeting at Tammany Hall, and passed resolutions, which were contained i 
our March number, denouncing by name the Whig and Van Buren pretended 
Democrats, and calling a meeting to denounce ‘the Wilmot Proviso. The 
meeting so called ‘was broken up by a band of “ fighting men,” pugilists, and 
others, headed by a person who, formerly attached to the Democratic party, 
abandoned it during the election, and canvassed for General Taylor. The funds 
for the disturbers, as well as for that canvass, were generally understood to have 
been furnished by certain Whig politicians formerly connected with “pipe lay- 
ing.”” The agency of General Taylor’s cabinet in the matter is indicated in an 
arrangement, which was made shortly after the disturbance, of the appointment 
of the leader of the rioters as bearer of despatches to California. A union 
demonstration, in support of Mr. Clay’s position, was held at about the same 
time ; andit was important to the Whig wire pullers that the Democratic meet- 
ing should be frustrated; while the Van Buren wing of the Whig free-soil party 
were interested in preventing an expose of free-soil weakness among the Demo- 
cratic party. On the 25th February, the meeting was re-or ganized with such 
precautions as prevented any disturbance, much to ‘the chagrin of those free-soil 
disunionists, who, represented bythe N. York Evening Post, constitute one wing 
of the Seward party. The meeting was ably addressed by James T. Brady, 
Esq., and other sound Democrats. The able letters of Senators Dickinson and 
Cass on that occasion, breathing the most national patriotism, have been laid be- 
fore the public. The following, from the Hon. James K. Paulding, was re- 
ceived by the gentlemen to whom it was addressed, after the meeting. It will 
address itself to the hearts of all Democrats in all sections of our glorious Union: 


Hyde Park, Dutchess County, March 14th, 1850. 


GENTLEMEN :—Owing to some accident, I did not receive your invitation to 
address the meeting of which you constituted a committee, in time to attend, 
had other circumstances permitted. Before | could reply to it, I saw by the 
papers, that the meeting had been interrupted by the intrusion of disorderly 
persons, and those by whom it was called, violently ejected. 

Since then [ have been prevented from replying*to your invitation by having 
one of the fingers on my right hand disabled; but having seen the proceedings 
of another meeting, called fora similar purpose, in which you participated, I 
deem it a fit occasion to express my acknowledgments for your kind attention, 
and my hearty concurrence in these and all other similar efforts to preserve the 
Union, now in imminent jeopardy. I have long since retired from all active par- 
ticipation in political struggles, but I still love my country. She is the mistress 
of my old age, and so long as I live, I shall stand ready to lend my feeble 
aid in arresting a wild and daring spirit of fanaticism, which strengthened by 
new allies and animated by new hopes, has at length brought our Union to the 
brink of a precipice, where it now stands hovering on the verge of dissolution. 
Yes, gentlemen, the wolf that has been so often cried is come at last. 

The Union is now really in danger—in imminent danger. Not the rattling of 
the throat or the collapse in the frame of the dying patient is more significant of 
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approaching dissolution, than the indications I now see multiplying in every di- 
rection. There is nolonger any union of hearts, and the hands instead of cor- 
dially co-operating in mutual good offices, are pulling with such violence in op- 
posite directions, that the great object of contention, instead of being gained 
by either party, will be rent asunder, and scattered to the winds; and there 
will be nothing to gather but the fragments. 

Ever since the fatal secret was discovered that a small faction of fanatics in 
Ohio, and another in New-York, held the balance of power between the two 
great parties of the Union, and consequently controlled the election of President, 
each seems to have entered into a contest which shall pay the highest price 
for their support. The result has been, that instead of coming forward under 
the banner of their ancient and well defined principles, all have been merged in 
one great fanatical dogma, having no reference whatever to the doctrines of ei- 
ther party. All have been sacrificed at the shrine of fanaticism, now up for the 
highest bidder; the old landmarks are prostrated, and the question is now, 
whether the white man or the negro shall be free; whether we will sacrifice 
all the blessings of the present, all the anticipations of the future, to the eman- 
cipation of a race, whose insolence and ignorance becomes only the more offen- 
sive and intolerable with every approach to a realization of that freedom they 
seem incapable of enjoying without abusing and disgracing. 

It was therefore with much satisfaction I saw that the committee which pre- 
pared the able and eloquent resolutions, adopted with so much unanimity, pre- 
faced them by a declaration of principles on which the true democracy has al- 
ways pianted itself, and always been victorious when united in their support.— 
They have lately got into a very bad habit of losing sight of these great funda- 
mental doctrines, the assertion of which gave dignity to party struggles, and 
made ambition virtue, and sought to strengthen themselves by an alliance with 
petty factions having no principles in common with theirs, and which were only 
elements of weakness; since though they brought a small accession of numbers, 
they disgusted a much larger portion of the old democracy, which scorned all 
association with such auxiliaries. 

It is by this impolitic and unpatriotic course, that a portion of the democracy of 
New- York, which had always heretofore planted itself on the rock of the constitu- 
tion and the rights of the states, has at length found itself with the millstone of fa- 
naticism about its neck, and laboring in the same vineyard with a sect which 
has over and over declared that ‘“ we will give the union for the abolition of 
slavery ;’’ and as often denounced the constitution of the United States as “a 
gross violation of the law of God and the rights of nature.” Can it be a 
matter of surprise that the long triumphant democracy, is now in a mino- 
rity, not only in the state of New-York, but in the United States? — It 
has associated itself with the most dangerous spirit of fanaticism that ever 
manifested itself in this country ; and many, very many, reflecting, patriotic men, 
who assisted in all its previous struggles, perceiving the inevitable consequences 
that must result from the sacrifice of political principles to fanatical dogmas, have 
retired from the field, and only look on in despair. 

Gentlemen, whenever fanaticism enlists itself as a party in potitical struggles, 
it is very dangerous to the peace of communities and states. It is still more dan- 
gerous when it becomes the umpire in great party contests, and as a natural 
consequence, both parties become its tools. I say its tools, because those who 
seek its support, must support its principles. The leaders of parties may flat- 
ter themselves, that when they have gained the summit by the aid of the ladder 
of fanaticism, they can kick it from under them when they please; that when 
they have warmed themselves by the fire, they can blow it out with a breath; 
that when they have raised the whirlwind, they can at once still it into a calm. 
But they are egregiously mistaken. Fanaticism may be spurred, but no human 
power could ever yet bridle that fiery dragon. When sincere, it is a species of 
monomania ; it sees but one object and knows but one good; and neither rea- 
sons, nor listens to reason. It is, if possible, still more dangerous when, as is 
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often the case, it cools down into rank hypocrisy, which is more cunning than 
madness and not half so honest. 

It is the greatest of despots, and at all times stands ready to sacrifice all social 
ties, all social duties, and all obligations of patriotism to some stupendous dogma, 
for which it has no authority either in nature or reason, and can only sustain by 
perversions of scripture, or arrogant declamation. Knowing no law but its own 
hair-brained will, it pays no respect to the law ; and every obstacle that stands in 
its way is denounced as a violation of the law of God and the rights of nature. 
If the well-defined and immutable principles of justice and equity wh‘ch constitute 
the basis of all our moral and social duties, interfere with its presumptious assump- 
tions of infallibility, it dashes them aside, and tramples them under foot. If the 
laws and constitutions of states oppose any obstacles to its furious course, they are 
denounced as impious violations of the law of God; and if the civil institutions 
or social organization of communities do not harmonize with their sublimated ideas 
of perfection, they must be ploughed up by the roots and harrowed into atoms.— 
Thus, like Sampson’s foxes, with firebrands at their tails, it sets every thing into 
a flame that comes in its way; and when at length it has completed its mission 
of destruction, perishes by self-combustion, leaving nothing behind but the 
ruins that mark its career. Such has been the course of fanaticism in every 
age and nation of the world. It has offered up millions of victims at its shrine ; 
it has deluged the earth with the blood of her children, and in its mad pursuit of 
some imaginary good, produced more real evils than war, pestilence and famine. 

It is this dangerous spirit that has now got the ascendency among a portion of the 
people of the north, and which if not quelled in time, will assuredly, if not now, at 
some future period prove fatal tothis Union, against which it has long been wag- 
ing war. It has been incessantly laboring to destroy all reverence and respect for 
the constitution ; it has sown the seeds of a most bitter, frreconcileable antipathy 
between two great sections of the Union; and in every possible mode, under- 
mined its basis by setting the constituent elements in deadly conflict with each 
other. It is here we are to look for the source of those dislocated limbs of the 
confederation, which now only hang together bythe skin, and which a few more 
shocks will separate forever. If this slavery agitation continues to gather new 
strength and new allies ; andif the south is to be compelled to stand forever in 
the breach, defending its constitutional rights, yet losing ground in every engage- 
ment, you may call for the Union as loudly as you please, but it will not come. 
For all purposes of national strength, national peace, and national happiness, it 
is already. if not dead, at least in abeyance. The Wilmot Proviso is a declara- 
tion of war against the south, and unless retracted both in form and substance, 
will most assuredly cause one half the stars of our bright constellation to start 
madly from their sphere, far, far beyond the circle of attraction. 

The course pursued bya portion of the democr acy of the north, and which I trust 
they are now about to abandon, appears to me, a mere looker-on at a distance, to 
have been not only entirely inconsistent with its avowed principles, but exceedingly 
impolitic as regards its success asa party. In looking back on the struggles of 
the two great parties which have been striving for the ascendency ever since 
the adoption of the constitution, it will be seen that the democratic party has 
never triumphed except by a union of the democracy of the north with that of 
the south. Nor canit ever triumph in any other way. It was this union that 
secured the election of Jefferson and his democratic successors; nor did the 
federalists ever recover the ascendency, until the secession of Kentucky gave 
the Presidency to Mr. John Quincy Adams. 

Yet, notwithstanding these repeated lessons of past experience. a section of the 
democracy, of the north, has wantonly severed all the bonds that knit them in one 
common interest, by making common cause with the fanatical abolitionists, and 
through their legislatures instructing their Senators and requesting their rep- 
resentatives in Congress to vote for the Wilmot Proviso, the substance of which 
may be dead, but the spirit of which survives in all its vigor. This proviso, as 
before stated, is a declaration of war against the south; acontemplated violation 
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of the constitution, and an invasion of the rights of every state in this Union, 
north, south, east, and west. 

Gentlemen, it is not for me to say how this portion of the democracy of the 
state of New-York got into such strange company, but 1 will venture to in- 
sinuate that the sooner it gets out of it the better. The Democratic Party is 
no longer, as it once boasted, ‘one and indivisible.” It has ceased to be homo- 
geneous, and become vitiated by the infusion of notions—for they cannot be 
called principles—borrowed from an association with almost every fraction of 
a faction of fanatics, which has mingled its mischievous dogmas with the stern 
old principles of democracy, and corrupted them by an infusion of impracti- 
cable theories, or theories which, if practicable, will only result in the entire 
destruction of our social system, and the suspension of all social obligations 
and duties. In short, it seems to me, that the democracy has sacrificed every - 
thing, for what, if gained, will be worse than nothing. 

For these, and other weighty reasons, I take this occasion to express my 
hearty concurrence in the declaration of principles put forth by the meeting 
at which you officiated. I hail it as a distinct indication that the democracy of 
New- York has awakened from its trance, and is ready to make an effort in be- 
half of the Union, not by merely crying out, ‘* The Union must be preserved !" 
but by taking the only effectual means to preserve it, namely, support- 
ing the Constitution and the Rights of the States. If their leaders have not 
sufficient patriotism to make some sacrifices of their ambition to the safety of 
their country, it is for the people, by the breath of whose nostrils alone they 
exist, to take the matter in hand, and tell these selfish politicians, by meetings 
in every town and county in the state, that they are not going to sacrifice the 
glorious present, and still more glorious future of their country, for their sake, 
or for the sake of all the woolly-headed nurselings of fanaticism that exist, or 
ever will exist in the four quarters of the globe. 

Gentlemen, you see I have written you a long letter, instead of making you 
a long speech, for which the habits of my life have, in a great measure, incapa- 
citated me. I have been so long quietly moored outside ‘the political whirlpool, 
that I scarcely know to what party I belong. All I know is, that I am a lover 
of the Union, and an advocate of those principles on which it is founded. 
Thus far, I hope I have ‘‘defined my position,” as our great politicians do, 
when they have deserted their party, or their party has deserted them. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obed’t servant, 
J. K. Pavuxpine. 
Messrs. Rosert J. Ditton, 
James T. Brapy, 
Daniet E. Sickues, } Committee, &§c., &c. 
Aucustus ScHeEt., | 
Epwarp C. West, } 





Mississipp1.—Governor Quitman of Mississippi, in a messageto the Legis- 
lature of the State, called upon that body to make the necessary arrangements 
for a delegation to the Nashville Convention. He remonstrated against the ad- 
mission of California, as inimical to the interests of the Southern States, the 
blood and treasure of which was spent in its acquisition. The message is prompt- 
ed by the following letter from the Senators and Representatives in Congress : 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 21, 1850. 
His Excettency Jonn A. Quitman, GoverRNor :—Sin: We, the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from Mississippi, feel it incumbent upon 
us to advise you, and through you our common constituents, that we have a well- 
defined opinion that C alifornia will be admitted as a State of this Union during 
the present session of Congress. ‘The President may earnestly recommend it, 
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and we cannot be mistaken in supposing that a majority of both houses of Con- 
gress will be found to vote for it. Our individual positions have undergone no 
change. We regard the proposition to admit California as a State, under all 
the circumstances of her application, as an attempt to adopt the “ Wilmot Pro- 
viso” in another form. But, separated as we are from our constituents, and 
having no convenient means of consulting them, as to their views on the new 
phase of this perplexing question, we desire, through you, to submit the single 
fact to the people and the Legislature, that California will most likely obtain ad- 
mission into the Union with her constitutional prohibition of slavery ; and we 
beg leave to add, that we shall be greatly pleased to have such expression of opi- 
nion by the Legislature, the Governor, and, if practicable, by the people, as 
shall clearly indicate the course which Mississippi will deem it her duty to 
pursue in this new emergency. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t servants, 
(Signed) Jerr. Davis, 

H. S. Foore, 

J. Tuompson, 

W. S. FEATHERSTONE, 

Wn. McWitte, 

A. G. Brown. 


F roripa.—On the 6th day of February, the Senators and the Representa- 
tives of Florida, Messrs. Yulee, Morton, and Cabell, addressed a joint letter to 
General Brown, Governor of Florida, requesting him to appoint such delegates. 
or make arrangements for their appointment. On the 22d Governor Brown re- 
plied, refusing to countenance the Convention, on the ground chiefly that it is 
unconstitutional. 


Tue SourHern Convention, Kenrucky.—A resolution to send delegates 
to the Nashville Southern Convention, was discussed by the Senate of Ken- 
tucky on the 26th February, and finally, on the motion of Mr. J. Speed Smith, 
laid on the table by the following decisive vote. 

Yeas—Messrs. Barbour, Bledsoe, Boyd, Brien, Chiles, Cofer, Eaker, Grey, 
Hambleton, Hawkins, Hobbs, Jackson, Linthicum, McMillan, McNary, Mun- 
ford, Russell, J. Speed Smith, Speed, Thornton, Triplett, Underwood, Waite, 
Walker, Wall and Williams—26. 

Nays—Messrs. Anderson, Barnett, English, Hogan, Leathers, Medley, San- 
ders, ‘Spalding and Young—9. 








Lovis1ana.—A committee of the Louisiana Legislature reported, Feb. 26th, 
against sending delegates to Nashville. 

The Senate of Louisiana passed resolutions against the right of Congress to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and that the state will resist, to the 
last extremity, any law by Congress inhibiting slavery in the territories. They 
recommend the sendiug of delegates to the Nashvil!e Convention, and empower 
the Governor, in the event of the passage of the Wilmot proviso, to convene the 
Legislature of the State, for the purpose of determiniag what action shall be 
taken in the contemplated emergency. 

Division or Texas.—Public meetings have been held in various parts of this 
State in favor of its subdivision. At a meeting recently held in Henderson, in 
Eastern Texas, resolutions were adopted that a division of the State ought and 
should be made ; that the citizens of Rusk county would support no man for any 
office who would not declare himself in favor of division, and the united co-ope 
ration of the northern and eastern portion of the State is solicited. A conven- 
tion is called to assemble at Henderson on the 4th July. 
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Tue Lorenette—Tue Home Journat—Tue Mercnant’s Day Boox—La Revue pv 

Novveau Monpg, &c. 

Tue English taste for doings in High a which calls forth so many touching para- 
graphs in the Morning Post, seems to have reached here. ‘“ Jenkins” is clearly abroad 
—no one could have supposed it possible that he could flourish in a nation where there 
is so little flunkeyism—but it isso. And the republican, Jenkins, is less to our mind 
than the English. Admiring John narrates to admiring Cockneys; but Jonathan Jen- 
kins is rude and spiteful, and tickles his readers by gratifying their malevolence as well 
as their curiosity. 

There are Herald and Tribune, Express and Day Book, who ensure an enlarged sale 
by fancy sketches of Fashionable Life. These are echoed in the booksellers’ heldoma- 
dal advertising sheet, to make it “ light” and “ readable,’ and to sustain its pre- 
tension of “ literary.” At first we had reports from the watering-places, to which 
a strange interest was imparted by the introduction of the initial letters of names. 
This succeeding, and each journal striving to outdo his neighbor, names came 
to be printed in full. Not only dances and dresses, but conversations and charac- 
ters, were put into two-penny circulation. The season over, Jenkins came to the city 
and be -came an ifems-man ; fixed upon certain unfortunate persons as types of “ exclu- 
siveness” and ‘“ would-be aristocracy,”—made them the heroes of ‘all adventures; 
abused the rich, whose follies gave him a living, to please the poor ; and printed, in 
various dailies, spiteful little paragraphs, which furnish the chief solase of existence to 
hackmen. 

Let no one be deluded by these pictures of Life. They carry falsity on the face of 
them. They are drawn by hungry fellows, who flourish by flattering the meanest of 
human passions, envy ; and who think themselves sure of success when they ridicule 
the education an d intellect of what they are pleased to term the upper circles—* Cod- 
fish Aristocracy” they call it: a collection of “ Pork-Dealers,’’ who overlook the lite- 
rary genius of Jenkins, and decline inviting him because he is too clever and too 
needy, and Jenkins revenges himself, and earns his salt by describing them, without 
knowing them. In this country, no doubt, the richer class is the upper class. It 
seems probable, however, that a man who has made a fortune has more ability than 
one who has not; and it is natural to suppose, that the heir to a good estate rece ives a 
better education than one who is brought up to “inherit two-pence ha’penny.” It 
strikes us oddly indeed, that the arde nt democrat, Jenkins, shou af sneer at any honest 
mode of getting a living, and should despise the dealer in codfish, and the vender of 
pork. Are teas and sugars respectable, and beef and pork vulgar? Is there an aristo- 
cratic difference between selling what goes into the body and what goes on it? We 
wish indignant hitters at millionaires would e xplain. Vhv, too, deride a “‘ mushroom 
aristocracy?” Fungus greatness is the genius of the land! Up to-day and down to- 
morrow—rotation in position is true democracy; it must be so. The wheel of for- 
tune revolves and gives every man a chance to come up. Even Items Jenkins may 
get a good turn. In the meantime he is not only illogical, but he makes disreputable 
allusions to ‘‘low-necked dresses,” or ‘ voluptuous "’ and works up bits of 
scandal too absurdly large for any swallow less powerful than that of servants. In 
short, this manner of Jenkins embodies the social criticisms of the kitchen. It needs 
no initiation into the mysteries of the “ U pper Ten” to perceive it. Messrs. Satiri 
are what sporting men call outsiders, hungry, and consequently ill-tempered. How 
can a man describe what he has not seen, me larly when ont of humor? 

We come now to a more courtly Jenkins, who announces himself as a gentleman 
and assures us that he “knows.”” He writes in good English. He quotes nian judi- 
ciously, and sports his French phrases without too frequent blunders. He tells us that 
he has been abroad, and has seen the best socie ty of foreign countries. Thence he 
brings rules for the improvement of poor us, who must perish, miserably, if we can 
find no French or English precedent for what we do. Friend J———, we admit your 
success in Europe. You,no doubt, dined out every day——at a restaurant, a quarante 
sous, and were nightly invited to balls with your Princess ——, at the Grande Chau 
miere and Mabille. It is a fine thing to have been abroad. Onecan so safe] ly abuse at 
home, and silence native opposition by mysterious reference to Paris and to Naples 
What answer can the abashed untravelled make? May he presume to insinuate, ‘that 
for all your European experience you may be an outsider in ai York ? ?—an excellent 
judge, perhaps, of social questions, but without connoissance de cause ! 
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What can we think of a travelled ‘Jenkins, who serves up for the Sunday amuse- 
ment of families, under the Parisian Fashionable Intelligence head, a supper at Alice 
Ozy’s, or a ball at Madame Octavis’! O men with daughters dear, do you know who 
the fashionable Alice Ozy is ? 

The Jenkins of note learnedly discusses polkas, and solemnly decides important 
points of etiquette. He measures the exclusives with a French yard-stick, and finds 
them too much or too little. He knows the correct tie for chokers, and the becoming 
shade for kids. If he would illustrate his text by colored plates of the fashions, he 
would be delightful and complete. 

The Lorgnette has attracted some attention. It is smoothly written, and neatly 
stitched. It is modelled upon the Spectator, even to the letters from Will Fashion and 
Susan Simple, and the talk about Mr Editor. As a specimen of English composition, 
in its outlines, and on a dark day might apply to Timbuctoo as well as to New-York. 
it is certainly very creditable; as a sketch of the manners of the town, it is too general 
The writer, to be sure, has picked up a name or two, which are notorious, and a story 
or two which are threadbare, and he makes the most of them—but beyond hearsay he 
has evidently no knowledge. He speaks truth when he describes himself as a country- 
man, and an outsider. We have heard of Mad. J ,and of Mr. Brown, until we are 
tired. Pray do Mr. Brown and Mad. J. compose the society of New-York? Are they 
individually like ourselves, or types of humanity, as Silenus was a type of pot-bellies, 
and Midas of Asses? Mr. Lorgnette will perhaps explain. 

The great fault of his Essays is the want of flavor. We defy any one to quote from 
them. There is no jokelet to warn us into a pleased hilarity—not even the ghost of a 
departed pleasantry. They remind us of a dozen people we know, very well dressed, 
very well mannered, and very nninteresting. You read on, constantly expecting what 
you never find, and wonder when you finish the last page what it has all been about.— 
Mens non agitat molem. 

Sir Roger de Coverley and Will Honeycomb will not do in this @ay and generation. 
We are too locomotive in our natures for solemn sentences and cadensed aphorisms. We 
want something quick, brilliant, exciting; something “fast.” 

The most creditable papers on fashionable, social ethics, have appeared in the Revue 





du Nouveau-Monde, and thence have been endorsed over in English, to the readers of 


the Home Journal. They are written understandingly and cleverly. But was the 
theme worth the ink shed, and the page-room in a dignified bi-monthly? It may be 
true, that the nursery has broken loose into the ball-room, and that certain circles are 
made up of pert boys and their misses. It is not remarkable that curious inconsisten- 
cies should be apparent in a society where the women are educated to be princesses, 
while the men are destined to be workves; counter-jampers by day—but when the 
shades of night prevail, gay and gallant butterflies! Some traces of the grub must 
linger about them in their winged state. What of it? It is idle to break butterflies 
upon a wheel—if theyare so small let them pass unnoticed by Reviews. There is no 
ase in lecturing upon animalcule without a microscope. In some future treatise on 
Entomology, there might, perhaps, be written a judicious chapter on little hambugs— 
but the magazine wastes its time in publishing homilies on so unimportant a subject. 

This is, with submission, the failing of the Review. It is generally trifling, and 
heavy trifling—dificiles nuge. We were promised in the prospectus of No. 1, some- 
thing like the Revue des deux Mondes—we have received something like the Petit 
Courrier des Dames. They have given usa haberdashery of odds of poems, and ends 
of essays. too small for use, like the bits of lace and ribbon in a lady’s basket; in three 
words, millinery for the mind. 


[conocrapnic Escyctorxpia or Science, Literature anp Art; systematically ar- 
ranged, by G. Heck. With five hundred steel engravings, by the most distinguished 
artists of Germany. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Rudolph 
Garrique, Publisher, 2 Barclay-street; Astor-House, New-York. 


This great and valuable work continues regularly to make its appearance, in semi- 
monthly numbers. Parts 6 and 7 have now been issued, embracing plates 104 to 146, and 
letter text pages, 401 to 560. The style of the execution of the plates wins the admira- 
tion of every observer. They have a distinctness of outline, and a finish in detail, but 
seldom met with. The deep lines are given with a clearness and precision, showing 
the most perfect specimens of printing. The whole is incredibly cheap, being but $1 
for 20 of those admirable plates, accompanied with 80 pages of letter text. 
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Tue History oF THE Deciine AND Fatt or THE Roman Empire. By Edward Gib- 
bon, Esq. With notes, by Rev. H. H. Milman, Prebendary of St. Peter’s, &c. Phil 
lips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 


This immortal work, without equal in histories, and without rival in style, and un- 
impeachable in its ge sneral accuracy, must, in all time, be the standard for the period 
of the world’s history, which it covers in its narration. If the labored statements of 
its inimitable style causes complaints at times, its emphatic energy, picturesque vigor, 
and felicitous animation, place it in a position so commanding as to dety detraction. If 
theologians have quarrelled with the manner in which Christianity is handled, they 
have not succeeded in charging misrepresentation upon the author. Dr. Paley gave up 
the task of refutation, declaring, ‘“‘ Who can refute a sneer?’”’ While none have been 

able to charge material inaccuracies upon the work, all who have been competent to 

give an opinion, have united in unqualified admiration of its gre at merits. The form 
in which it is now presented to the public by Messrs. Phillips & Sampson, is at once 
desirable, cheap and convenient, It is uniform with their v aluabl e editions of Hume 
and Macauley, and will be embraced in six volumes. 


Mopern Literature AnD Literary Men; being a second Gallery of Literary Por- 
traits. By George Gilfillan. Reprinted entire from the London edition. D. Ap ple- 
ton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


Certainly the age affords a sufficiency of persons who spend their time writing about 
nothing, and their nothings present in turn a Gisquisition for some other equally pro- 
found p /hilosopher. Such persons as Ralph Waldo Emerson write and de liver what they 
call lectures, in relation to great men. Looking through the dreamy mist of their closets 
they picture wild theories of the great men of every age, without in the slightest degree 
being able to comprehend the men or the matter. The jingle of their lines offer a 
theme for some other writer to speculate upon them. Thus Mr. Emerson collects 
from many books, true and untrue, which he has read, a number of very amusing 
anecdotes, and then informs us, page 231, of “ the representative men,” ‘We like to 
see everything do its office after its kind, whether it be a lel cow or a rattle-snakef 


and if fighting be the best mode of adjusting national differences, (as large bodies of men 
seem to agree,) certainly Bonaparte was right in making it thorough.” This certainly 
is very profound, and Bonap: ute, no doubt, is very much obliged to Mr. Emerson for 
his good opinion, although he makes, in expressing it,a most miserable attempt to imi 


tate the glowing style of Carlyle. This profound disquisition of Bonaparte affords Mr 
Gilfillan an opportunity to make Mr. Emerson a small hero; and he inf rT 


1S » page 
175, that “ In his lecture on Napoleon, as we have alre ady seen, he reduce 








him, and the 


history of his empire, to a strong jelly.” We apprehend that it is scarcely a calve’s 
foot jelly, ready for some soft swallow. But if the redoubtable Emerson has done this 
culinary feat. what will he do with the great Austrian al, who is already so Jel- 





lachich. Mr. Gilfillan appears so profoundly moved wit th the spectacle, that he pro- 





nounces Emerson the greatest of Ameri as he certainly is, if he has made " lis 
jelly of Bonaparte and his Gaulic Empire. These are talkers of that of which they 
know nothing, and no possible good arises from such twaddle. Nevertheless, there 
are many who will, doubtless, be edified with Mr. Gilfillan’s opinion upon Mr 
Emerson’s opinion of great men; and it is the case when the author touches upon 


general principles, and gives reason for the defects and excellencies of those of whom 
he treats, that his work is highly instructive. 


Woman’s Frrenpsittr; a story of Domestic Life. By Grace Aguilar, authoress of 

“Home Influence.” D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

The great popularity acquired by the authoress ne “‘ Home Influence,” is a sufficient 
guar: mtee that the preset t work will be eagerly sought by the reading public. The in- 
fluence of woman upon human progress, is one “ the great distinctive marks 
of the white race; and in drawing out her domestic virtues as the medium through 
which that influence is exercised, the talented authoress touches some of the finest 
sympathies of our nature. She contrives, indeed, 


“ To show us how divine a thing 
A woman may be made.” 
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Tae East: Sketches of Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. By the Rev. J. A. 
Spencer, M. A., author of the “ Christian Instructed,” &c., &c. George P. Putnam, 
163 Broadway. 

Recent discoveries, the results of which are being daily made known, and which 
are of a most astonishing nature, have given a new impulse to everything which con- 
cerns the East, the land of fables and fairies, of pilgrims and prophe ts, of the nativity 
of our race, and the nursery of religions—mysterious beings, who having slept through 
scores of centuries, now come forth of the pyramidal gioom, and having found interpret- 
ers to their ancient language, disclose to us the long-buried secrets of the ancient 
world—we behold their utensils, and domestic furniture—we study their pictures, and 
read their inscriptions with awe and surpassing interest. The work of Dr. Spencer is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge: not that it enters into the detail of discoveries, 
or the merits of interpretations, buat that it gracefully and intelligently imparts to us the 
impressions of a strong mind, on first behol: ling those wondrous scenes; treading the 
ground sacred to the founde rs of our faith, and entering the theatre where Christ and 
his apostles wrought out the salvation of man. The work will doubtless command a 
ready and extensive sale. 


Dictionary or Mecuanics, EncineE Work anp EnaineErinG. Oliver Byrne, Editor. 

D. Appleton & Co. 

The fifth number of this great work, indispensable to the mechanic and those who 
are curious in mechanical and manufacturing arts, as well as to all those who wish to 
be generally informed upon those pursuits, which, collectively, make up this busy 
world, and which are the offspring of man-genius, and the distinctive mark of the 
whole species, is published. It opens with an account of the bridge; it contains an 
account of the Byrnegraph, invented by the author of the Dictionary. Also, the 
calico-printing machine ; making of candles; boring of cannon, &c. 


Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Translated trom the German. By BE. C. Otte. 2 vols. Harper 
Brothers. 

While the name of Humboldt is familiar to every one, few, perhaps, are aware 
of the peculiar nature of his scientific career, or the extent of his labors in almost 
every department of physical knowledge. He is now 80 years of age. From 1799 
to 1804 he executed that survey of the physical condition of the American continent, 
which has identified his name with science. From that period his time has been al- 
most incessantly employed in thought, travel, reading and experimental eg until 
he finds himself rich enough in materials to perfect the great work of a life. His 
Cosmos is divided into three parts ; the first volume comprises all a is at present 
known of the physical phenomena of the universe. There are few who can compre- 
hend this magnificent production in its full secope—but for a long time no contribution 
to scientific lore, more acceptable, has been made to those who appreciate the enjoy- 
ment of intellectual research. The volumes are printed in the neat style of the Messrs. 
Harpers, with a fine steel portrait of the distinguished author. 


Saaxspeare’s Dramatic Works. Part12. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The twelfth part of this hitherto unrivalled edition of the great dramatic poet, con- 
tains “ All’s Well That Ends Well,” with an illustrated portrait of the heroine, execu- 
ted in the best style of the art. The illustrations would do credit to our model of 
artistic excellence, the London Art Journal. ‘To bestow higher praise, would appear, 
to those acquainted with the character of that work, fulsome exaggeration. 


Tae Witminetons. A Novel. By the author of “Angela,” &c. Harper Brothers. 


This attractive work forms No, 137 of the Library of Select Novels. It is an inte- 
resting and attractive tale, and noways inferior in power of delineation of character to 
the best of the works of Mrs. Marsh, who has been ranked as the head of the female 
novelists of the day. While her productions are marked with great truthfulness, they 
are free from aught that should exclude them from the most fastidious hands. 


sae 
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Postaumovs Works or THE Rey. Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. Edited by the 
Rev. William Hanna, LL.D. Harper Brothers. 


The ninth volume of this admirable edition of the Posthumous Works of the great 
age of the voluntary principle, has made its appearance. [It contains Selections 
on Butler’s Analogy, P aley’ s Evidences of Christianity, and Hill’s Lectures on Divinity, 
with two introductory lectures, and four addresses, delivered in the new college, Edin- 
burgh. As the American volumes of this edition have issued trom the press, the fame 
of the author has been extended, and his reputation sustained, and will remain an 
enduring monument of his influence upon the age. The edition issubstantially bound, 
aud of good white paper. 


Tue History or Enatanp, from the invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of 
James IL., 1688. By David Hume, Esq. A new edition, with the author’s last 
corrections and improvements; to which is prefixed ashort account of his life, writ- 
ten by himself. Harper Brothers. 

The great work of Hume must continue to command the attention of the student of 
history, as long as the English language, or the history of the Anglo-Saxon race shall have 
interest for man. In this country the students of history are numbered bv hundreds of 
thousands, and in a few years must be told by millions. In truth, no language was ever 
80 rapidly disseminated as is the English. through the rapid growth of the population. 

Such enhances immensely the dem: ind for standard works; and the elegant and sub- 
stantial, yet cheap manner in which they are given to the world by the Messrs. Har- 
pers, isan immense boon to the intellectual wants of the country—six well-printed 
volumes, at 30 cents each. 


Tae Lire or Jonn Catvin; compiled from authentic sources, and particularly his Cor- 
respondence. By Thomas H. Dyer. With a Portrait. Harper Brothers. 

The life of the great Genoese reformer, one of those great spirits that manifested 
their innate divinity, when the human mind, through the genius and power of Luther 
and Zuingli, had burst its thraldom, and opened the field of inquiry, is always a. matter 
of interest. Nearly three centuries have now elapsed since he appeared in the field of 
theological controversy, and the impress of his great mind on the Christian faith, is, 
perhaps, now deeper and more distinct than in his own age. 

The present edition is very hi indsomely got up in respect to typography and paper, 
and will command a place in every library. The general student of the progress of the 
human mind can no more dispense with it than the theological disciple. 


Tue Miscewt ee Works or OtiveR GotpsmiTH; including a variety of pieces now 
first collected. By James Prior, author of “ Life of Burke,” &c. George P. Putnam, 
155 Broadway. 

The third volume of this beautiful edition of Goldsmith has now issued from the pro- 
lific press of Mr. Putnam, and contains the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘‘ Biographies of Vol- 
taire, ‘‘ Beau Nash,” “ Dr. Parnell,” and “ Lord Bolingbroke,” with criticisms upon ten 
different authors. Sir Walter Scott pronounced ‘“ The Vicar of Wakefield” “ one of the 
most delicious morsels of fictitious composition on which the human mind was ever 
employed.” It isa wonderful fact, that in the flight of four-score years _— it first 
appeared, it has continued to increase its hold upon the public mind, delighting all 
classes and conditions of pe ople. This, with other emanations of the magic pen of 
Goldsmith, are presented in a very beautiful edition of four volumes, at a very low 
price. 


Tse Ortimist. By Henry T. Tuckerman. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

Mr. Tuckerman is well known to the literary world, as well as more immediately to 
the readers of this Review, as an elegant and graceful essayist, as well asa pleasing ‘and 
genial poet. His critical talents and powers of acute observ: ition, are, in the volume 
belore us, brought into play in a manner at once instructive and agreeable. There is 
always a charm thrown around the converse of that writer, who gives form and ex- 
pression to the multitude of ideas that float through the mind in its daily intercourse 
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with the social world. No class of English writers "have a more enduring or desirable 
fame than the Optimists who have explored the sources of social enjoyment, and the 
resources of society in general. Well and truthfully does Mr. Tuckerman philosopbise 
upon travel, music, conversation, costume, humor, hair, manner, &c. Upon all these, 
and many more topics, his views are expressed_with peculiar grace and precision. 


— 


Woman tn Amertca: Her Work and Her Reward. By Maria M’Intosh, authoress of 
“Charms and Countercharms,” &c., &c. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


This admirable little work, of a well-known and popular authoress, philosophises 
with much acumen and force upon the glorious mission of woman, who alone, in the 
white race, occupies a position to make her influence upon human advancement felt. 
With a sound discretion, rarely to be met with at this moment, the fair authoress dis- 
criminates between the sickly pretence of philanthropy, which would debase our race 
to the level of the blacks; and that trae benevolence which seeks to raise the latter to 
the highest position of which they are capable. The high and holy mission of Ameri- 
can women is portrayed with a feeling and truth that interests the heart, and appeals to 
the understanding. 


Rrepwoop: A Tale. By the author of “ Hope Leslie,” &c. Author’s revised edition. 

George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

We announced, some time since, that Mr. Putnam had produced the first volume of 
a new revised and standard edition of the works of Miss Sedgwick, uniform with the 
standard edition of Irving and Cooper. This has been followed by “ Redwood,” which, 
first published in 1824, was immediately and widely popular. At this late day it isa 
work of supererogation to speak of the high merits and popular characteristics of Miss 
Sedgwick. Her works must continue among the highest specimens of our American 
literature; ard they have now, through the enterprise of Mr. Putnam, assumed a 
shape which makes them eminently desirable, in elegance of appearance and cheap- 
ness of price, for every library. The demand for the works must spread with the ra- 
pidity with which readers multiply upon our continent. 


Waite Jacket: or the World of a Man-of-war. By Herman Melville, author of 

“Typee,” &c. Harper Brothers. 

Mr. Melville is again before the world with his inimitable sea scenes. A note to the 
present volume states brie fly, “In the year 1843 I shippe ‘d as ‘ordinary seaman’ on 
board of a United States frig ate, then lying in a harbor of the P acific Ocean.” He re- 
mained a year, and was discharged. His experience are embraced in the present 
volume, and most agreeably are sketched the manners and customs of these “ wooden 
walls.” It is, however, evidently manufactured for the English market—all the sea- 
men heroes are Britons, and all the admirals of England are the oracles and text- 
books. Although the accomplished author thanks God that he is free from national 
invidiousness, he nevertheless betrays the fact, that London pays him better for his 
copy- -right than New-York ; and the puffs for English officers, with the left-handed com- 
pliments to the American service, doubtless had their value with Bentley. The book is 
highly interesting, and we can afford to wink at the author's weakness. He was 
threatened with a rope’s-end in the service, and is now apparently approaching the end 
of his rope. 





Poetry ror Scuoors. Designed for Reading and Recitation. The whole selected 
from the best poets in the English language. By the author of “ American Popular 
Lessons,” &c. A new and revised edition. C. 8S. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. 
This is an admirably arranged work, and calculated to form the taste of young people, 

by making them early acquainted with the finest passages of English poetry. The plan 
of the work is well conceived, being intended to fasten the attention of the young 
reader, and interest him in the piece he is required to read, by briefly stating to him 
the circumstances with which it is connected. Thus, an extract, “ The Chase,” from 
the Lady of the Lake, is prefaced with a clear and brief account of the whole poem, 
with the position of the hero, where the extract commences. The work is well and 
substantially bound, as all must be aware, who are familiar with the publications 
of Messrs. Francis & Co 











